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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Dullness Continues—Holders Have Confidence in Their Goods 
—Secretary Dashiell’s Statistics Show a Very Strong 
Condition in Peas, Corn and Tomatoes. 


; There is no change in the market to report this week over the 
past weeks of dullness. Some canners; unwilling to risk the 
dangers of freezing because of inadequate warehouse facilities, 
have come upon the market with their goods, and as a result some 
buyers have picked up bargains in canned tomatoes, mainly. In- 
terested parties have tried to make much of this condition, point- 
ing to it as a weakness in tomatoes; but those canners who are 
able to hold their tomatoes have not been scared by this act, 
because they know that their goods are worth more money than 
is now being offered, and that more money will be paid for them 
in the near future. They can foresee better prices on tamatoes 
after the turn of the year—and after inventories have been com- 
pleted, and we believe they are entirely right. Tomatoes are a 
good buy for the purchasers at today’s prices, but they are a poor 
sale for the canners, both of which facts will be more clearly 
realized early in next year’s business. 


There has been a steady drive, a sort of bearish movement in 
corn for some weeks, and prices dropped down to quite a low 
figure, compared with the ruling prices during all of last season. 
But we believe this has been checked and that corn has possibly 
gone as low as it will go before another packing season. Knowl- 
edge that the corn pack was better in comparison, than tomatoes, 
that is larger, has spread generally throughout the industry, and 
this was used to beat down the prices. There are those who con- 
sidered that the former corn prices showed too wide a margin of 
profit over costs, and that present prices are more in keeping 
with fair and reasonable profits, and there are, of course, any 
number of canners ready to refute these charges with figures on 
costs, radically different from the old days’ costs, when corn was 
bought from the growers at from $6 to $12 per ton. Compared 
with last year’s growers’ prices of $12 to $25 per ton these can- 
ners argue that the previous higher market prices were by no 
means out of proportion. Certainly the tomato canners have had 
no such pleasant occupation as arguing over the percentage of 
profits, for they know there have been no profits in the goods at 
this year’s prices, and everyone familiar with the business is ready 
to agree with them. The Government is the only one that can sell 
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No. 3 standard tomatoes at llc per can, or $1.32 per dozen, be- 
cause the taxpayers will make up the loss. Possibly some of our 


readers do not know that our inefficient Congress was the man. 


behind the gun in this matter, deeming it a master stroke to 
break the back of old H. C. L. by throwing these canned foods 
onto the market at prices “way below the cost to the Govern- 
ment,” and with no intimation that the prices were below cost. 
Such is the case, and the results are just as farcical as any of 
their other actions—or should we say inactions. The dumping of 
these goods proved to be not a drop in the ocean, and old H. C. L. 
goes on as merrily and as undisturbed as if this gift to the people 
had never taken place. The only ones hurt were the men who 
did most to help win the war—the canners who responded to the 
Government’s entreaties to pack all the foods possible to feed the 
hungry world. We would respectfully suggest to this eminent Con- 
gress, now “inactively” assembled again, that they award a dis: 
tinguished service medal to these canners, the design of the medal 
to be a depleted bank in the background, viewed by a haggard 
and worn-out canner. 


It is possibly not too much to say that the whole industry took 
the early reports of the light pack of tomatoes in the Tri-States 
with a big grain of salt. The buyers read and sat back smiling, 
and so did many canners in other sections. Now Secretary 
Dashiell, of the Tri-State Canners’ Association, gives us facts and 
figures that may take the smiles off the faces of some of these 
jobbers, particularly if they are not now well stocked with canned 
tomatoes. Notice that the entire tomato pack of the States of 
Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey amounts to but 2,552,758 
eases, aS compared with last year’s pack in this region of 
8,195,608 cases. These figures are all given in detail elsewhere in 
this issue and we refer the reader to them, for they are brimful of 
food for thought. Personally we had thought the tomato pack of 
1919 in this great tomato packing region would amount to at least, 

- one-third of the 1918 pack, but here we see it does not ‘amount to 
more than one-fourth of that pack. Usually these Tri-States pack 
from 60 to 66 2-3 per cent of the total tomato pack of the country. 
On this basis the total tomato pack of 1919 will not exceed 4,000.- 
000 cases. However, we believe that the West, including Utah and 
California, will show proportionately better than in this region, 
and that the total tomato pack will be larger than this figure. 
But it cannot be very much larger. Last year’s Tri-State pack 
was a little short of 60 per cent of the total, and if we reverse 
the figures and say the Tri-State’s tomato pack this season was 
but 40 per cent of the total we would have but a little more than 
6.000,000 cases as the total pack of tomatoes for the whole country 
in 1919. Add the three million cases held by the Government— 
and now gone—and the about two million cases as reported held 
by jobbers, retailers, etc., and we would have a grand total of but 
11,000,000 cases, as compared with nearly sixteen millions last 
year and the year before. That is equivalent to a cut of about 
one-third in the supply, and, remembering that the home canners 
ran very light, and the actual goods put up in the home was 
practically nil this season, it makes a very strong situation. 

Tomatoes will need no boost after the turn of the year, when 
the buyers commence to replenish their low stocks, and particular- 
ly when the real tomato consuming season arrives and the con- 
sumers commence to buy them. Any way that one views the real 
situation in tomatoes they appear better and better as a good 
product to hold. 

The pack of corn in the Tri-States, that is in Maryland and 
Delaware, for New Jersey packs no corn, just about equalled the 
1918 pack. This may seem surprising when it is recalled that 
the corn acreage was reported—and was—considerably short of 
the 1918 acreage. The yield in cases per acre this season was 
very much better than last season, for corn was benefited where 
tomatoes were ruined by the weather. And then again some of the 
great corn regions, in this section, were not visited by the storms 
which ruined the tomato crops. These figures merely bear out 
what we said all during the year of this crop and pack, 


The 1919 pack of peas in this Tri-State region—727,700 cases— 
was hardly more than half the pack put up in former years. In 
1918 this section packed 1,014,876 cases of peas. Here the weather 
man took a decided hand, not so much in storms and destruction 
of that kind as by parasites, bugs and plant troubles. 

The industry will view with interest, likewise, the present 
holdings as accounted by Secretary Dashiell, and particularly as 
it will be noted these holdings include not only the goods of 1919 
packing, but all goods on hand. Secretary Dashiell has done good 
work here, and is to be commended, and his figures may be ac- 
cepted on their face. 

These showings make the outlook for the coming year very 
bright, and when the impetus of the great canned foods advertis- 
ing campaign is added to this, he must be a very sick man and 
his liver completely out of order, who cannot feel hopeful and 
buoyant over the approaching season. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


Another direct steamship service between Baltimore and 
points on the Pacific Coast was inaugurated by the Alaska 
Steamship Company when it dispatched its first vessel on De- 
cember 6th from Baltimore to Seattle, Wash., via San Pedro 
and San Francisco, the Panama Canal route being used. It is 
announced that the next sailing will be on or about January 
15th, and regularly thereafter, sailings to become more fre- 
quent as traffic matures. Rates on canned fruits, vegetables 
and oysters from Baltimore to any of the ports above men- 
tioned will be 75c. per 100 lbs. Up to the present time Balti- 
more is the only port on the Atlantic Coast having regular 
lines of steamers to the Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal. 
Their success depends upon co-operation given by the shippers. 

The Baltimore Southern Navigation Company recently 
announced the operation of a line of vessels between Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, maintaining a daily freight service 
with attractive freight rates. The Baltmore terminal of the 
line will be Pier 2, Pratt street. 

In view of the possibility of Federal Control ending on 
or about the first of the coming year, the Railroad Administra- 


tion and the Interstate Commerce Commission have issued 
orders permitting the filing of tariffs containing changes in 
freight rates, rules, charges, etc., on ten days’ notice, instead 
of thirty days, as heretofore. This is done in an effort to 
clean up all subjects that have been under ecnsideration by the 
Railroad Administration Committee before Federal control 
passes out of existence. A great many of them are to restore 
conditions which were disturbed by the Administration for 
war purposes which were put in on the theory of unified opera- 


tion which would not be practicable under individual cpera- 
tion. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


December 8-9, 1919—Ohio Canners, at Columbus, O., Hotel 
Deshler, annual meeting. Roy Irons, Spring Valley, O., 
Secretary. 

December 10, 11—New York Canners, Rochester, Hotel Powers, 
annual meeting. S. E. Comstock, Newark, N. Y., Secretary. 

December 17-18, 1919—tTri-State Packers at Philadelphia, 
Hotel Adelphia, annual meeting. C.M. Dashiell, Princess 
Anne, Md., Secretary. 

January 26-30, 1920—National Canners, Machinery and Sup- 
plies, National Brokers, Annual Convention and Machinery 
Exhibit, at Cleveland, Ohio. Headquarters Hotel Statler. 


(NOTE—Secretaries should advise us promptly as to 
dates of all meetings, programs, etc.—The Editor.) 
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PATENTED 


READ THIS STATEMENT FROM A USER 


This is No. 14 of a series that appeared this year in this paper 


“In the use of your six viners the past year we find that they embody pretty 
nearly everything desirable in ideal viner service. 


While we did not have time to make comparative tests as we would have liked 
to have done, yet we are convinced by the apparent difference in capacity and 
saving of peas that they are the viners for the cannery as well as for the farmers. 
Your machine has come to stay.’’ 


Nov. 10, 1919. From ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY, 
Rockfield, Wisconsin. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS AND CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Established 1880 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Not Taking Hold—Some Tomato Holders Shading the 
Market—The Drive on Corn Seems Over—Finer 
Peas in Heavy Demand—Picked 
Up in Passing. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, December 5, 1919. 

The Situation—Despite the dullness which seems to char- 
acterize the trade everywhere, the market is unsettled. Buyers 
show little or no interest and sellers are uncertain what to do. 
It is quite impossible to dispose of goods now at the regular 
price and a good many lots of under grade stock are on the mar- 
ket, which tends to weaken the situation and make matters a great 
deal worse. Holders would be glad to dispose of their stocks, 
while the situation doesn’t warrant any particular activity in 
buying. Taking things as they run, therefore the position of the 
market is anything but good. Holders want to see some snap in- 
jected into the situation. but apparently there is little chance of 
that. Consumption seems to be less, though of course the com- 
petition of the supplies offered by the Army and Navy has much 
to do with the reduction in demand. Retailers have little or no 
business, and are not buying themselves to replenish stocks. And 
it is the holiday season, too, when business ought to be the best. 
The outlook doen’t promise any material improvement in the gen- 
eral situation. Instead it would appear that it will continue dull 
at least until after inventory time, and sellers have discovered 
how much business they are going to get. Few holders are ready 
to offer their goods at reduced prices, but that is apparently what 
they will have have to do if they hope to dispose of them at all. 


Tomatoes—The situation is not good. While there is 
little change in the real situation the market is dull and it is 
hard to determine just what has been done. Some Southern pack- 
ers have been selling rather freely of late a shade under the 
market, but they have not operated to the point of really breaking 
the market, or of forcing it down permanently. For standards 
the price is $1.25 for No. 2s, $1.75 for No. 3s and $6.50 for No. 10s. 
Fancy hand packed seem to be about the only ones wanted and 
these are held at $1.50 for No. 2s, $2.25 for No. 3s, f. o. b. factory. 
Buyers are operating with considerable freedom in this grade, but 
yet the total sales are not heavy. Very little business is reported 
in Californias. No. 2%s are held firm and very few No. 10s are 
offered. Buyers are not quite ready to take hold unless they can 
obtain concessions and on desirable grades very little concession is 
procurable. 

Corn—Southern Maine style has thus far successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of buyers to force the market below $1.10. They 
have tried hard enough and long enough, but without success. 
Holders are still firm at that figure. It is possible to buy corn 
at $1.00, but nobody pretends that it is standard and sometimes 
it is said to be very much ‘below that grade. Jobbers are ending 
in more inquiry than they are actual business. They are watch- 
ing the market closely, but are not buying to any considerable 
extent. Western corn cannot compete with Southern pack in 
price so that only a few cars of Western pack are arriving. Most 
of these have been picked up at discounts, because holders did not 
want to pay further carrying charges. New York is held at $1.50 
for standards, and Maine stock is held at $1.60, with very little 
buying of either grade. 

Peas—Some new pack standard Alaska peas were offered 
on the basis of $1.80 for Wisconsin pack, while standards have 
been offered for $1.45 Wisconsin, and fancy at $1.65 Wisconsin. 
An abnormal demand is reported for Nos. 1 and 2 Alaskas and 
for No. 1, 2 and 3 sweet peas. Not much business is done. Stand- 
ards are moderately plentiful and lower grades are not wanted. 


Standard Alaskas can be obtained in Wisconsin for $1.10. Con- 
siderable ordering for future delivery has been reported, but it 


‘is said to be over now since buyers say they have about ‘covered 


their requirements for early delivery and will wait before placing 
further orders. 

Pumpkin—Considerable interest still exists in this article. 
Stocks are relatively small. Standards are selling for $1.00, and 
fancy at $1.50, f. o. b. factory. A good demand is reported for 
No. 10s at $4.45, f. o. b. factory and $3.75 for standard No. 10s, 
f. o. b. factory. 

Fruits—tThe situation is complicated by the fact that con- 
siderable poor fruit is offered and buyers show little disposition 
to accept some of the offerings at full outside prices. The situa- 
tion is not satisfactory and few are in position to make many 
changes in the general situation. For some reason, many cases 
are up before the association for arbitration, some of them being 
due to poor and small fruit and others because the syrup is not 
up to the degree named in the contracts. But whatever it is the 
situation is not helped by these things and unless domestic trade 
resumes its normal activities shortly the market will present a 
discouraging appearance until after inventory time and the open- 
ing of the new year. 

Apples—The sugar shortage is said to be largely responsi- 
ble for a condition of dullness which has begun in this article. 
The market is not active and very little business is done in any 
grade or sort. Buyers would take more, but they can’t be utilized 
until larger supplies of sugar are available and no one can say 
when that will be. 

Apricots—A few are now being taken for export account, 
but in the main buyers are awaiting a more favorable market. 
They figure that holders will be forced to make reductions in 
prices if the buying movement holds off long enough. 

Peaches—Fair grades of lemon clings can be obtained at 
10 per cent under the opening price, and freestones sometimes are 
offered as low as 15 per cent under the opening. But, notwith- 
standing these offers, really desirable grades are held steadily at 
opening prices. Perhaps a few can be obtained on the Coast under 
the opening, but practically all desirable goods are held firmly at 
opening figures, or 5 per cent above. 

Pineapples—The shortage in Hawaiian pack has been 
relieved by recent arrivals, and the market is not as strong as it 
was during the period of abnormal supplies. Since the whole 
FKastern territory was short a good out-of-town market continues. 


Salmon—The market is steady, though lack of buying 
contributes in some degree to a weakened situation. Besides a 
good quantity of chums are held here, which are either masquer- 
ading as pinks or are simply marked salmon. It is weighing 
down the entire salmon market, bnt as no one seems to want it 
one can hardly say when the situation will be relieved. The 
entire market is dull. Perhaps no more so than dt this time of 
year, though it may be that the conditions are a little worse. It 
will be another two months before the market will improve, pro- 
vided the conditions which govern anywhere near approach nor- 
mal. The feeling in the trade is that reduced prices might be 
accepted by some who are desirous of closing out some of their 
holdings before they begin inventory. 


Sardines—Maine pack are taken more freely by exporters 
than they are for domestic distribution. Operators in this coun- 
try are determined that prices shall go lower before they buy, 
and consequently they are taking only what they must have. 
Supplies in Maine are said to have been much reduced since the 
opening of November. The buying has been done at $4.25 for 
quarter-oil keyless. Some distributors are holding for‘a premium. 


The supplies in Maine are supposed to be no more than enough to 
carry the trade through. California pack are firm, both here 
and on the Coast. Holders are asking a small premium for the 
most wanted grades, and the shortness of the pack is assisting 
them in getting it. Not much business in foreign goods, though 
shipments have begun to arrive. They are small, yet they will 
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likely increase. Meanwhile Maine holders are insisting upon full 
outside, prices on their sales. 

Tuna—Only small quantities of white meat are left, and 
it is held at $10.50 for halves. Bluefin is firm and demand is 


expanding because of the scarcity of white fish. Halves are held 
at $8.50. Stripped fish are going out rather rapidly at $8.00 for 
halves. 

Crab Meat—The situation is somewhat unsettled because 
‘of scarcity. Fancy pounds are quoted at $42.00, halves at $46.00 
and ‘fancy quarters at $65.00. Supplies are limited and buying 
‘is: moderately active. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING 


.Offering, of Government canned foods goes merrily on. Just 
.as the retailer thinks the supplies are about exhausted somehow 
or other the Government representatives dig up another quantity. 
And the supply seems to be endless. Now it is the surplus naval 
supplies. Probably after that it will be discovered that the 
.Marines had. a supply they didn’t use, and this will be thrown on 
the market at reduced prices. Nothing like it, say the retailers. 
Yet, they are beginning to wonder how long this unfair competi- 
tion is to last; how much longer they must wait for the Govern- 
ment to dispose of its surplus which was apparently accumu- 
lated without reason. Evidently they had sufficient canned 
foods on hand to have lasted the Army and Navy about ten 
years if nothing more had been added, yet they were going right 
on buying quite as though they had nothing. And now, with all 
that weight of supplies on hand they are pouring them on the re- 
tail market in such a way as to cause the retailers the most in- 
jury. Few. have had any business during the beginning of the 
holidays, and fewer still expect anything in the time to come 
before the turn of the year. They can only look forward to the 
time when the supplies will probably be exhausted and they can 
go forward without competition on the part of the Government 
that was able to buy at low figures and has no overhead ex- 
_pense. The only cost there is to increase the price at which 
the goods must be sold is transportation and handling. 

Harry Butler, who retired from the firm of Butler & Sergeant, 
‘Ine.,\Jast June,,is back again in his old place. He retired be- 
cause of ill health, but in explaining the situation he said that he 
is as, well. as ever, and after spending his life on Hudson street 
he did: not * feel at home anywhere else. Furthermore, he said 
that he couldn’t work with anybody but his old associates, and 
so he is back in his old place. He received a hearty welcome 
‘from members of the trade who have known and worked with 
him for many years. 

“The trade*has been somewhat interested in a case of mis- 
‘branding tuna fish, which has lately come to light. It seems that 
‘the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture has 
~libelled 5,000 cases on the charge that they are misbranded. The 
fish were marked white, but examination showed them to be 
bluefin. When the purchaser could not settle the matter with the 
seller the Bureau of Chemistry was called in and the shipment 
was-promptly 'libelled. It is pointed out that it is the same firm 
that packed the. olives which are said to have caused several 
: deaths in the Middle West recently. 

While the domestic market for fruits is somewhat dull at 
present, the trade is looking forward to improvement after the 
_turn of the year. Export demand may take a turn for the better 
‘at the same time. But so much of that depends upon the credits 
that European nations are able to get and upon the exchange rate 
that the situation cannot be forecast. It seems that one of the 
most active lines in the retail stores is the high-priced fruits in 
heavy syrups. The families of working men are buying these 
freely, though they have never before bought fruits of any grade. 
.Canned fruits are the most active usually from February to July 
in this market. 

Brokers say they are having considerable difficulty in get- 
ting fruits that are up to the quality described on the labels. 


They charge a great deal of mislabelling. Foods that sell for 
10 to 15 per cent below the opening price are often found to be 
under labelled, wrongly labelled. It is found that goods which are 
supposed to be standards and extra standards as shown by the 
labels, are frequently sub-standards. In fact it is unsafe to buy 
anything according to the label. It should be cut before ac- 
ceptance, buyers say. 

Alfred H. Beckman secretary of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, is home after a Journey to Washington, which 
was undertaken in the interests of the organization. 

It is said that many offerings of salmon, classed as pink, are 
really chums and it is the presence of so many chums that it is 
responsible for the weakness in the pink salmon market. The 
domestic market does not want chums and seldom buys them when 
it can obtain anything else. The principal outlet is abroad. One 
broker sent 3,000 cases to Greece not long ago, only to have them 
all rejected when it was discovered that they were chums and 
not pinks. A good deal of it is masquerading under the general 
name of salmon, which, when opened, shows itself to be only 
chums. Nobody wants this fish, and holders are having a good 
deal of difficulty in disposing of it at any price. 

The project of forming a canned foods men’s club has 
been outlined heretofore. But others are discussing the subject in 
another direction. They purpose having a club composed ex- 
clusively of canned foods brokers. This is more for the dis- 
cussion of such phases of trade matters as apply exclusively to 
brokers. The arbitration cases would not be taken out of the 
hands of the Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Association, since 
they have been handled satisfactorily by this organization ever 
since it was founded, but rather to take up the consideration of 
such subjects as are of vital interest to canned foods brokers alone. 


Other cities have such organizations and the project is fast taking 
shape here. 


J. M. Davies, of Williamson, N. Y., met his brother, Edward 
W. ‘Davies, of Leesburg, N. J., in the office of Kilian & Clark one 


day this week. The meeting was unexpected and greatly enjoyed 
by both. 


J. K. MacNeary, a well-known broker, has been kept at ome 


this week by a severe cold. He is improving now and will be back 
next week. 


A. B. Hatfield, of the Utica Canning Company, Utica, N. Y.. 


has been a trade visitor this week, making headquarters with 
Kilian & Clark. 


F. C. Wheeler, of Seggermann Brothers, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the New York Canners’ Convention «at 
Rochester, December 10 and 11. Many others expect to go from 
New York. Mr. Wheeler has recently issued a pamphlet giving his 


views on the best means of eliminating the unreliable canner and 
jobber. 


F. A. Kreutzer, of the Continental Can Company, has been a 
trade visitor the past week, making his headquarters with Seg- 


german Brothers. He was on his way to Columbus, Ohio, _to 
attend the meeting of the Ohio Canners’ Association. 


A much larger number of cases for arbitration than usual 
have come up under the rules of the Canned Fruit and Dried 
Fruit Association. This is attributed mainly to the unsettled con- 
dition of the market. _Many consignments arrive from the Coast 
in poor condition. A good part of the cases are because of under- 
processing or overprocessing while cooking. In some: the fruit is 


too small and in others the syrup is not of the degree called for 
in the contract. 


Edward McL. Johnson, formerly a member of the firm of 
Johnson & North, died this week at his home in Brooklyn, aged 
68 years. He was ill only a short time with pneumonia. Mr. 
Johnson was born in Newburgh, N. Y., and was in business in this 
city for about 45 years. He leaves a son and daughter. ._He was 
one of the organizers of the firm of Johnson & Cassidy, about 
the year 1880, succeeding to the business which was formerly 
owned by William J. Cassidy. The firm did not last long and 
Mr. Johnson acquired the interest of his partner and-in. about a 
year reorganized the firm under the name of Johnson, North & 


- for Western trade. 
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Co. A. Lincoln North was an active figure with Mr. Johnson un- 
til the dissolution of the firm by mutual consent a few years ago. 
Upon dissolution the present firm of North & Dalzell was or- 
ganized 

An unusually strong demand for Japanese crab. meat is re- 
ported, even though the prices are high. Best halves are held at 
$46.00 and quarters are held at $65.00. : ; 

The demand for pumpkin continues, despite the fact that 
Thanksgiving is over, the requirements for the remainder of the 
holidays are never large. The quality is unusually good this year, 
and compared with some products prices are low. HUDSON. 


FERTILIZERS FOR THE SPRING OF 1920. 


Despite conditions even more uncertain and unsettled 


than they were during the war, the selling season for fertilizer 
to be used next spring is now under way. 


That there will be a big demand goes without saying. 
Although America has been blessed with large crops during 
the past year, the world-wide demand for food stuffs is not 
yet satisfied; nor can it be until succeeding years of plenty 
again fill the world’s depleted storehouses. 
sharp cut in food prices has been prophesied, but if felt at all, 
its effect has been only locally. Labor is certain to be high 
in price—and high-priced labor makes necessary increased 
use of fertilizer. All this indicates a good demand for fer- 
tilizer to be used on next spring’s crops. The most important 


thing is to determine as to the extent to which the manufac- 
turer can meet this demand. 


The Phosphate Situation—In the United States 77 per 
cent of the total rock phosphate produced igs mined in the 
Florida fields. This naturally is the great source of supply 
for Eastern use, while the Tennessee rock is mined largely 
Back in May a strike was called in the 
Florida fields, a strike which even now is nominally in force. 
As a result, the production of rock has been very seriously 


True it is that a- 


- 


reduced. Up to the close of the fall season manufacturers had 
not been able to lay up stock against spring trade. Acid 


‘phosphate production was curtailed. At this writing it looks 


as though there would be a shortage. In one case a manu- 
facturing company has announced that it would be unable to 
furnish in its fertilizers the amount of phosphoric acid re- 
quired by the high analysis recommendations of the Soil Im- 
provement Committee, 

The Supply of Potash—lIt is still too early to make pre- 
diction as to the supply of potash. Last spring we believed 
that Alsation and German potash would be soon coming into 
the market in quantity. So strong was this belief that do- 
mestic potash companies curtailed production. There appears 
to have been an error in calculation, Europe needs potash 
even more than we do. Like ourselves, they have been cut 
off from their source of supply. Also, they looked to Alsace 
for their potash, forgetting, as did we, that very few of the 
Alsatian mines were equipped wth concentrators for refining 
the raw salts brought up from the mine. This makes neces- 
sary the marketing of the raw instead of refined salts. Europe 


being nearer to the course of supply, is better fitted to com- 
pete for this bulk product than are we. 


In tonnage the Alsation mines have not come up to ex- 
pectations. A ten-week strike greatly reduced production. 
European demand has exceeded expectation. These three 
factors together have caused a shortage. Under the conditions 
it is regrettable that American manufacturers curtailed at the 
time they did. 

Ammoniates—In ammoniates there will be little change 
from last year, unless the present strike of the coal miners 
should continue. In this eventuality the supply of inorganic 
ammoniates will be very seriously reduced, both from that 
produced at home as a by-product of the coke ovens and for 
imported Chilean nitrate. This, indeed, is at present, one 
of the most serious clouds on the fertilizer horizon. The 
striking miners, in their protest against the “H, C. L.,” are 
not only raising the present cost of living, but are also im- 


.periling one source of next year’s supply. 


Patented 


EK. W. BLISS 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss No. 


15-K Round Can Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 


We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. 
Offices in Eurepe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, Lenden, E. C. 


which imparts an even and uniform 


The 


Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
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RUGGED 
RELIABLE 
COOKER 


It’s a satisfaction to switch on the juice, throw on the belt, and know that 
the cans are going to roll through all day long without a jar or a hitch. 


You can do it, day in and day out, with the Anderson-Barngrover Con- 
tinuous Agitating Cooker. 


It’s built right. 


It’s a heavy, rugged, simple, dependable machine that is built for service 
as well as selling. There are no intricate working parts inside. The heavy 
angle-iron reel is the only moving part in the interior, and this is so built 
that it simply can’t give trouble. 


Beware of a cooker with a multiplicity of working parts, especially where 
they are difficult to get at. 


All parts of this machine are readily ‘“‘get-at-able’’. It is seldom necessary 


to reach any of the few simple rugged parts, but when it does have to be done, 
the task is a very simple one. - 


No chance for cans to clog up the cooker, either. If for any reason a can 
should collapse in the machine it may be flattened, but it will not stop the 
operation of the machine or cause damage of any kind. When the day’s run 
is over, just open the nearest hand-hole, take out the flattened can, and you’re 
ready for the next day’s job. 


Write—and ask us any question you may have about this modern cooker. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
332 West Julian St. | SAN JOSE, CAL. 


Eastern Representative: S. 0. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Maryland 
Canadian Representive: The Brown, Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Canada 


Anderson-=-Barngrover Standard 
Continuous Agitating Cooker 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Cold Weather Makes Precautions in Shipping Necessary— 
Very Little Demand for Tomatoes—Buyers Taking 
Some Corn—Finer Grades of Peas Looked 
For—A Canned Foods Shower. 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, December 5, 1919. 

Generalities — Now that the real cold weather—snowy 
winter—has come, it is the order of the day to caution ship- 
pers to be careful and to ship canned foods to this market 
only in refrigerator or frost-proof cars. 

Where distances are short this may not seem necessary 
or important to shippers, they being under the impression that 
the goods after arrival can be quickly unloaded. 

Such is not the case, however, for after the car arrives 
at Chicago, which city is 26 miles long and 9 miles wide, not 
taking the suburbs into the measurement, there is such a 
complicated system of side tracks and team tracks to be 
threaded before ‘the car can be unloaded, that there is always 
a delay of several days, and it has been known that a car 
has been bumped and pushed around the switching yards for 
a month before it was put on the proper tracks for unloading. 

Safety First! !!—Ship all canned foods to Chicago during 
the winter in frost-proof cars. It costs nothing extra to use 
that kind of a car, and from now until May 1, 1920, no other 
kind of a car should be used for shipments of canned foods 
to this city. 

The weather at the shipping point may be warm and mild, 
but the changes of weather here are so sudden that the goods 
may be caught in a “cold snap” and be blockaded in the switen- 
ing yards until they are frozen solid, and then there will be re- 
jection and trouble and loss. 

Canned foods are not injured greatly by freezing, some claim 
not all, but when frozen goods are unloaded into a warm or heat- 
ed warehouse moisture condenses on the cans and stays there 
until the cans rust, which makes the goods unsalable. 

Sellers may say that it is hard to get frost proof cars. It is 
easier to get them in the winter time than in the summer, as they 
are used for refrigerating in the summer and are not so much used 
for that purpose in the winter. 

At all events, it is dangerous to ship canned foods to this 
market during the next four or five months to come, except in 
frost proof cars. Even this early I know of a car of tomatoes con- 
taining 1,500 cases now lying in the switching yards, refused, be- 
cause it was shipped in an ordinary box car, not frost proof, and 
because the contents of the cans are frozen solid and most of the 
eans puffed out at both ends because of the expansion by freezing. 

Canned Tomatoes—There is little demand for this article 
at this writing as buyers are pretty well supplied and are of the 
opinion that prices are going to ge lower. 

The offerings are few as nearly all the surplus in first hands 
has been put in winter storage and canners are confident that 
prices will be higher farther along in the season. 

They are now quoted at cost or in some instances a little un- 
der cost and when goods get at that point in the market the 

. interest of sellers expires for a season or until prices improve. 

Canned Corn—tThere is some interest, and a few buyers 
are in the market for good blocks of standard Western packed 


corn to be shipped after the first of the year. so as to skip over 
stock taking or inventory time. 


I have heard of a few offerings of lots that are in unheated or 
open storage at a parity of $1.10 per dozen f. o. b. cannery. There 
are only two or three such lots, however, most owners standing 


pat at $1.15 and there is but little extra standard or fancy coru 
offered. 
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Canned Apples—The canners of Arkansas have made a 
splendid effort this season to get into the apple canning game 
and have succeeded. They have secured experienced processors 
until their output of canned apples for 1919 is by far superior to 
any previous pack in quality, and they tell me that if they have a 
good crop next year that the improvement will put them in the 
front rank with New York and Michigan. 

They have learned that the famous Ben Davis variety of 
apples is not a good canner, being too light of texture to remain 
firm under processing and that it is a bashful fruit and turns red 
in the can very easily. 

They have also learned that windfalls and bruised apples will 
not make a good appearance in the cans and they have been using 
hand picked fruit. They have been using some Jonathans, Wine- 
saps and other solid varieties of apples this season and with 
good and satisfactory results. 

There is an enormous production of apples in the Ozark Hills 
of Arkansas, which is’ increasing every year, and that State is 
likely to be a very important factor in the canning of apples in 
the future. 

Canned Peas—There is an inquiry from many sources 
for the very small sizes of canned peas, but it is a demand that 
cannot be supplied by either first or second-hand holders. 

There is also a demand for very cheap grades of peas, stand- 
ard and substandard quality, and offerings of these grades are 
by no means abundant. . 

Regular grades of standard and extra standard Alaskas and 
sweets are in good supply in first hands but buyers and sellers 
are apart in their views of values and hard to bring together 
on a purchase basis. 

Canned Oysters—lI find that the Baltimore and the South- 
ern prices on canned oysters are about equal with freight rates a 
little in favor of the East and that some demand for good trades 
exists in this market. 

To my surprise I find that the preference of buyers is turning 
back to Baltimore for oysters. I admit that I have been a cham- 
pion of Southern packed oysters for several years, believing that 
the beds in Chesapeake waters were being so closely dredged and 
tonged that the oysters were not permitted to grow of good size 
and flavor, but I now find that two or three of our largest buyers 


have turned back to the Baltimore packed oysters and will not 
buy the oysters from the South. 


They have not given me a satisfactory reason for the change 
of preference except that when prices are about equal they prefer 
Eastern oysters, but. I think that they have probably had an un- 
satisfactory experience with some of the cut-price careless pack- 
ers of the South and have come to the conclusion that all South- 
ern packed oysters are equally as undesirable, which is an unfair 
conclusion. 

A Generous Class—The canners of the United States are 
a generous and appreciative people. I was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee for extending the courtesy and hospitality 
of the brokers and cannery supply people of Chicago to officers 
and members of the Western Canners’ Association and Ladies’ 
Auxiliary in convention assembled at Chicago November 20 and 
21, 1919. 

I secured the services of two of the ablest ministers in Chi- 
cago, one to deliver the invocation and another to deliyer a fine, 
uplifting address. They did their part well and to the satisfae- 
tion of all who heard them. 


The entertainment committee had plenty of money and offered 
to pay them for their services and time, but they both refused re- 
muneration. 


I knew that they both had large families and small salaries. 
the best preachers always have, so I wrote a circular letter to a 
number of the canners present and invited them to join me in 
sending to each of these ministers a donation of a few cans of 
their products. 


The response has been quick and generous, as I knew it would 
be, and instead of sending a few cans, many of the canners have 
sent full cases, and the storerooms at the homes of those two 
preachers are beginning to look like a broker’s sampie room. 
They ask me to thank the canners for them until the canned food 
shower is over, when they will themselves acknowledge each do- 
nation. WRANGLER. 
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s of Canners 


Keenly aware of steadily raising production costs, by reason 


of labor scarcity are searching earnestly for the gateway to 
efficient machinery. They want dependable machinery econom- 


ical and simple to operate; ruggedly built to insure long life, 


ation costs, consistant with ultimate economy. 


To these Canners Sprague Canning Machinery is the instant 
_ solution. Why you should buy Sprague Machinery: Because 
it pays better dividends than bank stock. Let us demonstrate @ 
how Sprague Machinery will substitute for man power. 


| 
stripped of all non-essentials and involving minimum install- 


The Sheppard Supply & Equipment Company 


: 48 S. Charles Street Baltimore, Maryland 
C. B. Gray, Manager, Canning Machinery Department 
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WESTERN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


71st Semi-annual Meeting, Chicago, Ill., Thursday and Friday, | 


November 20th and 21st, 1919, Hotel Sherman. 


REPORT OF FIRST SESSION. 
Thursday Morning, November 20, 1919. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


Greetings National Section Chairmen. 


The first is the response on behalf of the Corn Section, by Mr. 
¥. O. Mitchell, of Maryland. I had a letter from him that he would 
be here and apparently he has not yet arrived. 


The next is Mr. E. S. Thorne, of New York, the chairman of the 
Pea Section. He is not here. 


I know Mr. Stevenson is here, so we will hear from Mr. D. H. 
Stevenson, of Maryland, chairman of the Tomato Section. 


From. 


Address of Chairman of Tomato Section. 


MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Last Spring I 
attended, for the first time a meeting of the Western Canners’ Associa- 
tion, and so much was I impressed with the enterprising, up-to-date 
methods that characterized the proceedings of that convenion that your 


—— did not have to write me a second letter of invitation this 
me. 


My guess is that when your President called upon me you im- 
mediately began to wonder what in the world the chairman of the 
Tomato Section could have to say at this time and, in fact, no doubt 
affected some surprise, that he even had the nerve to show his face 
in any public gathering of canners. At last, I should say that this 
might apply to present holders of canned tomatoes and in fact, those 
of you who have already sold your pack at a figure that represents 
a substantial loss; but gentlemen, as I understand it, the official 
duty of the chairman of the Tomato Section is not to provide a panacea 
or endeavor to explain the present ills from which the tomato market 
seems to be suffering, but rather he has to do with the working of 
machinery of the tomato section as guided and directed by our 
National Secretary’s office in Washington. 


The enormously high prices which have prevailed during the past 
two years for raw stock of tomatoes more particularly in the East 
or tri-State territory is a mater which must of necessity command 
some attention, that is, if the East is to remain in the tomato canning 
This question, in my opinion, is answered in one way only and that 
business on a competitive basis with the Central West and California. 
is—yield of tomatoes per acre. The ridiculously low yield in the 
tri-State territory during the past few years of only about 2¥% tons 
per acre is just one hundred per cent. responsible for the prices the 
East has had to pay for raw stock. The Eastern farmers are entitled 
to their profit on a crop just the same as a farmer in any other part 
of the country and unless something is done at once along the lines 
of education in tomato agriculture to demonstrate to the farmer 
that a crop of tomatoes can be raised on one acre, of sufficient 
quantity to make it a paying crop for him, he is either going to cease 
the planting of tomatoes as a canners’ crop or else the ruinous prices 
for raw stock are going to continue, which will eventually put the 
Eastern canner out of the game. This, in my judgment, presents 
an excellent field of endeavor for the recently appointed agricultural 
committee of the National Association. The attitude of the grower 
in the tri-States was last year very positively shown in the smallest 
acerage of tomatoes being planted that has been known for many 
‘years, an resulting in a pack that in figures was absolutely ridiculous, 
some authorities putting it as low as 1,500,000 cases. If we are going 
to spend our money, gentlemen, in such a splendid advertising campaign 
as is being launched by the educational committee of the N. C. A. 
we must certainly produce the goods to meet the demand from the 
consuming public which will undoubtedly follow. 


At the National Convention in this city last January, at the request 
of the execuive officers of he Naional Association, a committee was 
appointed by the chairman of the tomato section for defining grades 
and standards of tomatoes. This for the particular purpose of facili- 
tating work of the Inspection Bureau of the National Association. 
Gentlemen, I can assure you, this is no easy task. This committee, 
of which I am a member ex-officio was further instructed to work 
on this question with Dr. Frear of the Department of Agriculture, 
who had the same task to perform for Dr. Alsberg, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, the Government having decided to definitely 
establish .definitions of grades and standards for all canned foods, 
and to put the same into effect under the Food and Dru Act. It 
became evident, therefore, that it would be absolutely necessary for the 
tomato section committee in it’s work to coincide with the view of 
Dr. Frear, otherwise, it would very likely have its work to do all 
over again in the event that when the Government's definitions of 
grades and standards were completed they might be found not to 
agree with the committee. 

I am happy to report that this work has progressed very satis- 
factorily. The tomato section committee having had five or six 
sessions, at which Dr. Frear’s views have been considered as com- 
pared with ours and culminating to a meeting in Washington on 
Tuesday of this week in conference with Dr. Frear and Mr. Loomis, 
the Inspector General of the N. C. A. It soon became evident that 
our ideas were very close to those of Dr. Frear, it simply being neces- 
sary to iron out a few of the rough spots, and after mature delibera- 
tion, we arrived at the following draft: 


CANNED TOMATO AND TOMATO GRADE STANDAIDS, 
Revised Draft of Nov. 18, 1919. 


Canned Tomatoes are the canned vegetable prepared from sound, 
ripe, fresh tomatoes (the fruits of Lyficopersicum esculentum) of any 
red variety of varieties, by thoroughly washing and scalding and by 
“proper peeling, coring and trimming, with or without grading, with 
or without the addition of sugar and salt and sterilized by heat. The 
liquor used for filling the spaces. between the fruits is juice derived 
from the tomatoes so prepared or from others of the same quality 
and preparation, and does not exceed in quantity that originally pres- 
ent in the prepared fruit contained in the can, 
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Canned Tomato Grades. 


Fancy Tomatoes are select tomatoes. uniformly red in color. free 
from pieces of skin, cores, and blemishes an dwhole or almost 
whole, with only a few large pieces. 

Extra Standard Tomatoes are practically free from under-colored 
parts, from pieces of skin, cores and blemishes, and most of them whole 
or in large pieces, ‘ 

Standard Tomatoes are reasonably free from under-colored parts, 
and from pieces of skin, cores and blemishes. 

Sub-standard Tomatoes conform to the definition for “canned to- 


“ matoes,” but lack in some respects the qualification of a higher grades. 


These definitions of grades and standards will now form a work- 
ing basis for the Inspection Department, and will also doubtless 
represent those which the Government will eventually enforce. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is Mr. Griffith of the Refugee Green ani 
Wax Bean Section here? Apparently he is not. 

Next we will hear from the chairman of the Pork and Bean Sec- 
tion, 1 see him over here, Mr. McCall. 


Address of J. W. McCall 


In canvassing among some of the baked bean packers with 
reference to the subject for discussion one of them said, “I am 
in favor of having a convention of pork and bean packers, but,’’ he 
said, “I am also in favor of having the hall draped and having each 
member wearing a piece of crepe on his arm.” It was evident that 
that packer did not feel very optimistic at this time. 


The baked bean packers probably have much to ponder upon 
but little to report as far as activities during the year are concerned. 


While in many lines of business the year 1919 has been a busy 
and prosperous one, the baked bean packers have fallen into a state 
of coma, it may be said. I feel that we have passed through a year 
in the pork and bean industry and baked bean industry that has not 
been profitable for the packers. There may be a number of reasons 
for it and of course there are a number of reasons. The causes for 
this unsatisfactory condition may be many, but standing out con- 
spicuously, head and shoulders above every other cause is the action 
of the Federal authorities in dumping hundreds of thousands of cases 
of baked beans on the market. It will be recalled that during the war 
pork and beans by. virtue of their special qualifications as army 
ration, were in great demand. The army realizing this bought 
thousands and hundreds of thousands and millions of cases. After 
the armistice was signed they found they had great surpluses on hand: 
These surpluses have been dumped on the market at prices probably 
not representing more than sixty to seventy-five per cent. of the actual 
cost of production. 


Many packers have gone into the markets where they enjoyed a 
profitable trade and have found their best brands of baked beans 
displayed in show windows and exploited in Government stores at 
such prices as to be a shock to them; such low prices that the packer 
who packed them would be delighted to buy them in for redistri- 
bution on account of the great saving over present manufacturing 
costs. 


The army was the recipient of many shafts of criticism during 
the war on account of its refusal to adopt any of the orthodox 
methods of doing business, recognized in the commercial trade with 
reference to purchase and sale, inspection, receiving or anything. of 
that character. It had-to be done their way. There was nothing else 
to it. It didn’t make any difference what our general terms of trade 
practices were. This had to be done the army way and no other 
way. It will be recalled about that time it was proposed that we 
packers should furnish the army the goods on the cost-plus_ basis. 
We assumed, of course, the cost and plus or at least the “plus,” 
which represented the profit whicn had been allowed by the Food 
Administration on various items would be the profit, the reasonable 
profit which would be allowed by the army, but not so. The army 
— to fix their own reasonable profits. We had no voice in it 
whatever. 


Then again, when the time came to determine a basis upon which 
to fix those profits, in other words, the cost of our rpoducts, it will 
be remembered by a great many packers that they discovered that 
the army had figured the cost of packing their. goods at very much 
less than we had ever been able to figure. You will recall, no doubt, 
many occasions where the item of overhead or burden had been s> 
shifted and so manipulated and so handled in the Government estimate 
of the cost of manufacture of these foods that while the schedules 
submitted indicated that the packer had received a_ profit on the 
goods which he had sold the army, at the same time they showed a 
great big loss on these goods which they had sold the civilian trade. 
Those things were not fair. They were not right. Instead of pursu- 
ing, as I say, the regular practices, it pursued the willy-nilly course 
— characterizes gross ignorance in the matter to which it apper- 
ains, 


Then, however, an emergency existed, and the manufactures of 
this country in anpropriate patriotism, waived, for the time being. 
such details as price and settlement, permitting these factors to yield 
to the more urgent call at the time, that of providing our. soldiers 
with food and clothing and other supplies necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war to a successful conclusion. They assumed that in 
due time a reasonable compensation would be paid them for their 
wares. 

During this emergency period of procuring supplies, hints were 
thrown out that many manufacturers and merchants were profiteering. 
whereupon the bewilderment of those entrusted with the purchase 
of supplies rapidly developed into a form of frenzy. Every purveyor 
to the Government was treated more like a pirate than like a 
patriotic citizen doing his duty, and the army adopted the commandeer 
in many lines, promising the vendor actual cost plus a_ reasonable 
profit. The Army Purchase Board was the sole arbiter of what was 
a “reasonable profit” it was first assumed that the “reasonable profit” 
scheduled by the Food Administration were the ones which could 
be allowed by the army, but not so; the army declined to allow 
these reasonable profits, and then proceeded by one means and 
another to screw the manufacturers down to the lowest possible 
minimum, many instances in which the manvwfacturer was forced 
to supply his products at an actual loss. Of course, the system 
of determining cost employed by the Government was so conducted 
that it would not indicate a loss in many instances on the special 
articles sold to the Government, the item “overhead” being in 
many cases so skillfully manipulated that it indicated a profit on 
the army goods and shifted the loss to some other lines that were 
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being purchased by the civilian trade. If the actual truth were known, 
it is probable that all of the excess profits taken by a few concernrs 
were more than offset by the many millions of purchases from helpless 
concerns who were 1 to accept an actual loss on the products 
furnished the army. There are a great many of the canners in the 
country who have not yet received full settlement for goods sold 
the army two years ago. In many instances the Zone Finance Officers 
are resorting to sheister trade practices which are so contemptible 
that should a civilian report to them he would be blacklisted forthwith 
by all reputable merchants. 


Now if the army exhibited bewilderment and ignorance in its 
buying program, it would be difficult to find words in the English 
language suitable to describe the grantic gyrations it has turned in 
its pitiful attempt to dispose of its surplus stocks after it was found 
they should not be required for war purposes. Perhaps the less said 
about this monumental failure the better. They were completely lost, 
that is all. The were offered the assistance and counsel of the highest 
awthorities in grocery merchandising in America, who presented to 
the army a plan for the absorption of these supplies through the 
regular channels of trade in a manner that would have created no 
market, disturbance nor would the Government have been the loser 
thereby. But no! The army spurned the recommendation of these 
experts who were qualified, and again made a most humiliating spec- 
tacle of its utter inability to perform a big commercial transaction. 
I will not take up your time with a recital of the many failures which 
it scored in its attempts to market its surplus. I will, however, call 
to your attention the fact that after a succession of failures, it was 
apparently so bewildred that it was ready to give ear to almost any 
suggestion, just so it did not emanate from a source where superior 
knowledge in such matters prevailed ; hence, the plan must be a radical 
one. It transpired about that time that the country was much excited 
by the high cost of living. The demagogues had the floors in all 
legislative halls, and in their pseudo-interest in the ‘dear peepul” pro- 
ceeded to introduce, and in some instances pass bills designed to lower 
the most of living, which of course they didn’t do. About that time 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the army was in the throes of 
commercial convulsions and its S. O. S. for radical assistance found 
ready response from the demagogues who were willing to put any kind 
of a crimp in business conditions, could they but hypnotize the people 
into the belief that they had _ performed a rare feat in the way of 
constructive statesmanship. Thus, on account of the exigencies of 
the moment, the army was enabled to resort to a method of disposing 
of its surplus that would not be countenanced by Congress or by the 
people at any other time. While the Government had itself profiteered 
on some of its merchandise, it fell headlong for the proffered oppor- 
tunity to wash its hands of its burdensome task and to close out 
its stock of surplus, regardless of loss, in the “interest of humanity.” 
What a relief to the army that it now had the opportunity of getting 
out from under without being called wp on account for its losses. the 
losses were deliberately made and had the sanction of Congress. 


You may ask what all of this has to do with the baked-bean 
business. The answer is that on acount of the acts recited, the baked- 
bean business has been almost killed for a fully ear. Not only has 
the army advertised and sold baked beans for much less than the 
cost of production, but it has done what is worse, it has conveyed 
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to the consuming public the thought that the Government prices are 
proper ones, and that any prices in excess of them indicate an act 
of extortion or of profiteering. It will take the industry a long time 
to overcome the erroneous idea of values which has been formed in 
the minds of the people tnrough army prices on surplus foods. 


Many baked-bean packers have addressed to me the question dur- 
ing the year, “What is the matter with the baked-bean business?” I 
an convinced that the unfair Government competition is the chief 
trouble, but there are others. Perhaps the second one in point of im- 
portance lies in the fact that a great many canners have assumed 
that the baked-bean canning business is one which is extensive enough 
to accommodate all comers, also that the successful canning of beans 
is a simple matter than can be taken up with but little experience and 
that very satisfactory profits attend it. Speaking from many years of 
experience in packing baked beans, permit me to assure you that 
nothing could be further from the facts than such an assumption, 


Probably there is no single article packed that requires as great 
an amount of experience and skill to produce uniformly high quality. 
as do baked beans. Furthermore, there is probably no other article 
in the canned foods list in which are so many failures to produce satis- 
factory quality. The packer who succeeds in producing a meritorious 
article packed from one car of beans, and who asumes that by fol- 
lowing the same process and formula on the next car he purchases 
he will get the same results, is in liné for a rude awakening. It requires 
many years of intimate acquaintance with beans to know them, and then 
when we think we know them we find that we do not. Then there is 
the mater of marketing baked beans. There are several very extensive 
packers who maintain very large crews of specialty men. These packers. 
as a rule, pack several lines of foods and can, therefore, afford to do 
specialty work with the retail grocers on account of the very large 
volume of other articles they sell; but no small one-line packer can 
afford to do specialty work on pork and beans, althowgh many of them 
try it out only to be brought finally to the certain realization that they: 
have been foolishly throwing their moony away. It is not at all un- 
common for a novice in baked-bean packing to call on a jobber in his 
effort to sell his product, and the jobber will assure him of his co-opera- 
tion and support. 1 the packer has to do is to put a few specialty 
men in the field for a few days or weeks and “introduce” his brand, 
the jobber will fill the orders for the packer and after the brand is 
“established,” will adopt it as one of his regularly listed brands and 
everything will be lovely. How many of my hearers have in times 
past felt the throb of success when such tempting propositions were 
presented to him? If such packers are present, they will, doubtless, 
also bear testimony to the fact that all money spent in this character 
of introductory work was wasted because it didn’t “introduce” the 
brands in the sense that is necessary to make it a repeater, and theré 
is no specialty work which will accomplish this, other than that which 
is constant and everlasting. 


During the past few months my attention has been called to a nimmu- 
ber of offerings of new baked-bean packers, the prices these dis- 
appointed packers are willing to accept being away below the cost of 
production. It is possible that these packers were induced to enter 
the baked-bean business in order to provide the army with the quantity 
it wished to purchase; it is also probable that when the Government 
made its final settlement with these packers that they ascertained their 
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venture had actually netted them a loss, but be this as it may, there 
is one fact that cannot be disputed and that is that there are more 
packers in the baked-bean business today than the industry will support, 
with the result that a very few are realizing even a most modest profit, 
and the majority of them are actually sustaining a substantial loss. 


I feel that as chairman of the Baked-Bean Section of the National 
Canners’ Association, I would be remiss in my duties should I refrain 
from uttering the full truth with reference to the unhappy status of 
conditions as they prevail. There are simply too many of us, and some 


of us will have to quit unless something happens to materially increase 
the demand. 


‘The solution of the problem may lie in the proposed inspection and 
certification of baked beans that is now being planned by the National 
Canners’ Association. Dr. Loomis, Chief of the Inspection Service of 
the National Canners’ Association has submitted to the Baked-Bean 
Section a tentative draft of the minimum grade of baked beans on 
which certificates will be issued. That tentative standard or minimum 
standard, as it has been termed, is still in the hands of the Standard 
Committee of the Baked-Bean Section and hag not been passed on by 
them as yet. When it is finally passed on and is concurred in by Dr. 
Loomis, I will then send a copy of it to every baked-bean packer that 
I know anything about. But I will say this, that this tentative minimum 
standard grade which is calewlated to be used by the Inspection Board 
in the issuance of certificates has nothing whatever to do with the 
grading of beans, just the same as the gentleman spoke in regard to 
tomatoes, a‘ little while ago. The standard which they were discussing 
is a minimum standard, as I take it, a minimum grade, a minimum 
standard which will bear inspection. Of course, we will all have to 
go wp against Dr. Frear on the terms of these various definitions of 
gardes in all lines of canned foods and it is not a very easy matter 
to get anything put through with great celarity because Dr. Frear 
works very slowly and very cautiously on these things and has some 
fixed ideas in regard to which he is absolutely immovable; but I hope 
within a very short time that we can get this minimum, tentative mini- 
mum standard to present to the packers. That is, it is the minimum 
grade upon which the certificate of the National Canners’ Association 
will be authorized. 


This is certainly a step in the right direction, and while the final 
classifications of this minimum grade are not yet completed, I will 
go so far as to say that many of the baked beans that are now being 
packed will fail to meet the requirements, so I suggest that packers 
proceed with caution in packing’ up surplus stock of this article. 

There is another matter affecting the interest of the baked-bean 
packers which should receive atention at this time. I refer to the bill 
introduced in Congress on request of several bean growers’ associations. 
providing for a duty of four cents per pownd on the importation of all 
foreign beans. This measure is being so energetically pushed by the bean 
growers that there is danger of it becoming a law before we know it. 
This is certainly an obnoxious bill and each and every packer of beans 
should get into communication with his senators and congressmen and 
register the most vigorous protest against the passage of any measure 
providing for ou increase? duty on foreign beans. The framers of this 
bill have very cleverly sought to “sop” the bean canners by inserting 
a clause in the bill providing for an increased duty on the importation 
of canned beans also. The bean canners don’t need any protection 


against foreign canners; they want to see the price of dry beans main- 
tained at a level that will permit of them being canned and_ sold to 
the consumer at a price they can afford to pay for them. The bean 
canners need more protection against the bean growers’ associations 
than against all of the foreign factors combined. 


The bean growers contend that they cannot grow beans profitably 
at the prices they now have to accept. The truth of this contention 
is certainly open to debate, 


Possibly thse growers have the same “experts” estimating their 
cost of production who made records for themselves as cost magnifiers 
several. years ago at the time when the “cost-plus” plan was being 
worked out by the Food Administration. 


It will be recalled that the detailed schedule of cost of growing 
beans which the growers exhibited at that time was a monumental 
specimen of cost exaggeration. Hence, we know what to expect if the 
growers are unthwarted and are permitted to exercise their will. It is 
up to the bean canners to oppose this proposed increased duty with 
all their might. The thought of such legislation is entirely ow of 
harmony with the sentiment of the times. When every effort is being 
made to reduce the cost of living, these bean growers have the audacity 
to propose measures which will advance the cost of one of the greatest 
food staples sixty to seventy per cent. That is, to the first cost. Prob- 
ably it would not be that much of an increase in the cost to the con- 
sumer but they are getting now, for instance, on C. H. P. beans in 
Michigan, the growers are getting six cents a pound, six dollars a 
hundred. They want four dollars a hundred duty imposed on those 
beans also. It will undoubtedly be checked and it showld be checked. 


It will be recalled by some of those who were present at the Bean 
Growers’ Convention in Michigan. when this matter of costs of growing 
beans was under consideration, they had in mind a price of eight dol- 
lars per bushel. They were not figuring in hundred pounds at that 
time but they were qwoting beans in bushel lots. Thev wanted to get 
eight dollars a bushel for their beans. That was, I think, in 1915, or 
1916. I believe, if I am not mistaken it was 1915. They appointed a 
cost committee, and that cost committee went out and they figured and 
figured and figured. They figured that if a man had a farm of a 
quarter of a section of land that he had an investment of $25,0000.00 or 
£30.000.00 right there to begin with. We owght to have a salary of 
$1,800.00 to $2,500.09 for managing the proposition, and then they figured 
that an increase in the wages of farm labor had occurred and they 
figured that in. They figured and they figured down and they figured 
all around in every way, and after a while they got the cost of the 
beans up to six dollars. That wowldn't do. 

They went out again and worked, and they came in after a while 
all aglow with happiness and enthusiasm. They had overlooked some- 
thing. They had added $2,000.09 an acre overhead to the beans and then 
they had it fixed. It cost $8.00 a bushel to grow beans. 

At that time they passed a resolution assuring the country and the 
people of thir patriotism and offering from the goodness of their 


_hearts to provide beans for the army and for the civilian population 


at actual cost, $8.00 per bushel. 

Now, gentlemen, those people want four cents per pound duty put 
on beans. Now, we know what they will do if they have their way. 
It is hard enough to sell beans, canned beans, we all know, under pres- 
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ent costs, and if the price of beans is boosted four cents per pouwnd 


you won’t need a bean section at your next convention, I promise you . 


that. 


MR. HILL: I move that we now take a recess until two o’clock, 
convening proptly at that time, to take up the program at that time 
where we,now leave off. . 

MR. VIRDEN: I second the motion. 


Thé motion was seconded and carried and a recess was taken to 
two o’clock P. M, of the same day. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
November 20, 1919. 


President Miskimen called the meeting to order at 2:45 P. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now take up the greetings from the 
Presidents of Western State Associations. 


(Whereupon the various State Presidents responded.) 


APPOINTMENTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Committee on Resolutions and Memorials. 


H. W. McCarthy (Chairman), J. J. Mulligan, Faul Paver, B. H. 
Witwer, J. W. McCall. 


Committee on President’s Address. 


James Anderson (Chairman), William C. Leitch, E. P. Gale, J. J. 
Rogers, Walter Trego. 

THE PRESIDENT: We now come to the part that will be turned 
over to the officers of the National Canners’ Association in the matter 
of the Inspection and Publicity question. Just previous to that on our 
program for the morning was an address by our National President, 
Mr. Gerber, but inasmuch as he is the first Speaker on this Inspection 
and Publicity scheme, we will combine the two and call on him for 
such remarks as he sees fit to make on this occasion. 


INSPECTION AND PUBLICITY. 
By Mr. Frank Gerber, National President. 


I have been much impressed by the very able address of your 
President, which sets up in better language than I could satte all that 
in principle could be said as to the trend of events, as applied to the 
canning industry. I think I share the optimism of your President and 
the optimism of the gentleman from Minnesota. I am not unmindful 
of the menace of the situation which Mr. Swain has called attention to. 
However, I am full of the conviction that this social disorder and this 
social unrest will work itself out, and its falsity be proven by the 
forces of truth. 


I think it quite a happy coincidence that the message which the 
National C anners’ Association has to bring to you today is a mes- 
sage of service, a message of service to the public, and I feel that 
it is a message of better service to the public, better srvice in the 
very important matter of foods, in that very much may be done to 
help to adjust industrial differences and bring about finally an equita- 
ble solution of the economic problems that are confronting us. 

Now, by essentials of service as applied to this proposition, I 
mean that your first thought, and the thought of the committee and 
the thought of the ingusry, should be to give to the consumers the 
essentials in food, and the committee conceives those esSentials to 
be the wholesomeness and cleanliness, and it believes that the public 
should be a8Ssured-of the fact that the canned foods which it buys 
will conform, first, to those requirements, wholesomeness and clean- 
liness. 


The investigations of the committee, and its analysis of the propo- 
sition from the standpoint of the consumer, or, rather, from the stand- 
point-of the non-consumer of canned foads, develops the question as to 
why such a large majority of the consumers as a whole are not con- 
suming canned foods. 

Its conclusion is that the reason for that is due to a misappre- 
hension with respect to canned foods, a misapprehension which has 
the strength of tradition, that is passed down from one generation 
to the other, and that tradition and misapprehension with respect to 
canned foods. I think. applies in some degree, even though in slight 
degree, to almost all consumers of foods. I mean by that that some 
people using most classes of canned foods are yet deterred from using 
some particular classes, one or two classes of canned foods, because 
of some misapprehension with respect to those one or two classes. 

The committee, after this analysis, believed that it should direct 
its éfforts, first, to the removal of misapprehension, toward breaking 
down the tradition, and believed that it could only replace bad ideas 
by good ideas: that it could only break down this traditional misap- 
prehension by education. 


Now, if the committee has reasoned properly and has taken into 
account only the fundamentals of the proposition, if it is correct in 
believing that misapprehension and prejudice should be dispelled by 
knowledge and by truth, then it is confronted with the question of 
whether or not it is able to tell with respect to canned foods that one 
important thing which the consumer would wis hto know, and that 
is: Are canned foods wholesome, are they packed under cleanly con- 
ditions? And right there I might say that it is the thought of the 
committee that without assurance upon that one point, without being 
assured that canned foods are wholesome and are packed under cleanly 
conditions, that the consumer has little or no concern with the refine- 
ments of the proposition, as to whether the product be of one quality, 
grade or another, and that is what I had in mind when I spoke of the 
refinements of service. 


Service to the public that provides different grades of canned 
foods is in the nature of a refinement of service, appealing, as it does, 
to the taste or to the purse of the consumer. That I regard as a 
refinement of service, and the committee has felt that it need concern 


itself only with the essentials of service, namely, wholesome and 
clean foods. 


Now, to assure the people of wholesome, clean foods it is obvi- 
ously necessary to identify those particular foods. That thought was 
the fundamental thought in the minds of the men originating the 
inspection service, the self-imposed inspection by canners of their prod- 
ucts, Some were so ambitious as to wish to define and certify the 
correctness of quality grades, an extremely ambitious program. That 
is a very worthy ideal unquestionably, but one which obviously would 
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require years in its accomplishment. Then it seemed that if all 
could be accomplished at one sweep, the determination of different 
grades of quality, and all that based upon a foundation of whole- 


-someness and cleanliness, there would be no need whatever for this 


advertising campaign which we propose. 
futile. 


The advertising campaign is an educational campaign, and has 
got to be an educational campaign by the very necessity of the situa- 
tion. Its first concern is the education of the canner to the common 
ideal of wholesomeness and cleanliness. That thought was responsible 
for the action of the committee of the National Canners’ Association 
when it decided that the propositions of inspection and advertising 
should go hand in hand. 

Most of you gentlemen have been under the inspection service. 
I think it is unnecessary to speak of that. But this afternoon we can 
direct our thought to the advertising proposition. And what I have 
said previously is with the idea of giving you a conception of the 
thoroughness with which the committee has analyzed this subject, to 
make you appreciate, if I may, that the object which we are now 
engaged in is a campaign in the interest of truth and of service. 


I think it proper to make a report to this meeting of the trip 
made by the executive committee of the National Association together 
with Mr. Ross, of the Blackman & Ross Co., to the Pacific Coast, to 
earry this message to all of the different branches of the industry 
located there, and to tell you of the wonderful and very gratifying 
responses received by the committee in its representations. It is with 
great pleasure that I can say that in each of the districts where meet- 
ings were held the proposition received unanimous and enthusiastic 
approval with the single exception of one district, in which one nega- 
tive vote was recorded. 


I am going to ask your careful attention to the remarks made 
by the other speakers, and then I am going to further ask that each 
of you men of the industry ‘do your part in hurrying this proposition 
through to its final conclusion by in every way in your power urging 
your neighboring canners to sign up the new contracts without delay, 
so that by the time of our convention in Cleveland in January the 
committee may know the total number of cases which will come under 
inspection in 1920 and the total number of cases that will contribute to 
the advertising expense. And, please, keep this thought in: mind: that 
as the number of cases contributing to the service is increased the 
cost of the advertising service per case will be proportionately de- 
creased, 

THE PRESIDENT: 
on this. Mr. Sears. 


That would be useless and 


I think Mr. W. J. Sears is the next to speak 


INSPECTION AND PUBLICITY. 
Address by Mr. Walter J. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Your officers have just completed what was to them one of the 
most inspiring and notable events in their lives—a trip through the 
Far West to the Coast—meeting the canners of California, Washington, 
Oregon, Utah, Colorado and Nevada. Leaving out of the ques- 
tion the particular mission which took us into that far land, I think 
it was a most helpful service that the officers of the National Associa- 
tion should have had the opportunity to meet the able leaders of this 
great industry in the West. 
have met the leader of this great industry in the West. 


I can well understand why Horace Greeley, many years ago, said 
to the voung men of his day: “Go West and grow up with the coun- 
try.”” No one can have a true conception of the greatness of our coun- 
try, no one can have any sort of truthful conception of the oneness 
of its great people until he shall have seen the Far West. There the 
institutions have been developed not by any compulsion of tradition, 
but by the very pathfinders of the race. 


The wonders of nature, the marvelous things which an inscrutible 
God Almighty has set upon the footstool of this earth are matchett 
by the equally astonishing achievements of the race of men who went 
into that wilderness a half century ago. ; 


Have you ever stopped to consider the possible consumptive 
power that this people of the United States might possess if they thought 
favorably of canned foods? There are today in this country some 
twenty-six million families. Has it ever occurred to you that if those 
twenty-six million families should today decide to eat a can of corn 
and then decide to eat another can of corn tomorrow, that all the 
corn that we shall have packed this year would be consumed? That 
is equally true of almost any other product that you may think of 
put up in tin cans. 

Now, you know that nothing of the kind has taken place. You 
know that as a matter of fact from the time that the indusry became 
anything like a factor in our commercial life that there has been 
constantly an overproduction of canned foods, measured in the terms 
of the market. We have constantly as an industry attempted to absorb 
the bounty of nature when she smiled, and as a result the bounty of 
nature, her plentiful production, has proved our curse. 


Prior to the development of the art of canning we had extreme 
waste of the products of nature. When canning was developed it was 
conceived chiefly as an art to conserve the overplus of nature, the per- 
ishable products that were not needed at the time that nature produced 
them in their fulness and ripeness, and in that way the art was de- 
veloped. But as a strange commentary upon the efforts of men to har- 
ee the plentiful production of nature, that conservation proved a 
misfortune. 


Why. did someone think of this plan of inspection and 2 
What is its reason, its cause and its justification? ial 
The industry is one hundred years old this year. The first cai 
in this country was done by Ezra Daggett in New York in 1819 — 
he preserved some fish. He was later followed, down through the 
years, by such men as Isaac Winslow, who succeeded in preserving 
corn in 1840. There was some production of canned foods during the 
Civil war, brought on by the demands of the army, The real develop- 

ment of the industry came after the war, in the ’60s to ‘80s. 

The art itself was discovered, as we know, by Nicholas Appert, a 
Frenchman. As the result of a prize offered by the Government of 
France, he discovered a method of preserving foods by the application 
of heat—hot water. He did not know why he used that particular 
process, and no one knew why that particular process was used until 
about 1895, when Professor Russell, of the University of Wisconsin, 
announced the result of his research in the study of bacteriology as 
applied to the art of canning. The announcement by Professor Russell 
was borne out later by Professor Prescott, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
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tute of Technology, who was greatly assisted by Mr. Underwood, of the 
third generation of Underwoods, who were pioneers in the canning 
industry in Boston. Those men took the discoveries of Pasteur and 
applied them to the art of canning, 


The shocking thing to me is that during all those years—nearly 
eighty years—this industry struggled in an era which I have called 
py = ignorance, doing this work as best it might, simply by rule 
umb. 


The era which begins with the work of Professor Russell ought 
to be called the era of enlightment and truth, and it ought also to 
be an era of prosperity and success. But it is a remarkable thing, it 
seems to me, that these significant discoveries made by Professor Rus- 
sell and Professor Prescott did not receive general application, did 
not have general circulation among: the canners until in 1907, when 
the National Canners’ Association was organized. So that really the 
period of scientific knowledge is but twelve years old, and yet it is 
not to be discounted because of its youth, because during those twelve 
years a great volume of scientific data has been gathered not oniy 
by the men that I have mentioned, but by Dr. Bigelow and Dr. Rosenau 
and other men of unquestionable standing in the scientific world. 


Some Historie Factors, 


Now, during this early period, the pegiod of ignorance which pre- 
vailed, there develoned three or four fundamental facts which I think 
= an know to appreciate just what the purpose of all this educa- 

on is. 

During that period there were three or four conditions which 
grew up in the industry which you must bear in mind. First, the 
canneries in which the first foods were produced were of an inferior 
sort. The equipment, as well as the buildings themselves, was ex- 
tremely crude. 

You know the first canners were farmers and fishermen and fruit 
growers, and not being quite sure whether the industry was worth 
while, whether the experiment through which they were about to go 
would end in success or failure, they resorted to the first convenient 
shed that they had handy around the farm or along the seacoast, 
and that became the first cannery. Mr. Gerber said this was to be a 
discussion of truth, and I am not omitting anything. 


Out of that fact there grew in the public mind this understanding 
and belief that canneries were not very beautiful or presentable or 
attractive or very clean places. Now, that fact just grew right out 
into the public mind. It got into the mind of the boy and the girl 
who want along the street, into the mind of the woman who ilved 
next door, and then it spread abroad without any newspaper publica- 
tion, but by the commonplace channels of information. That was No. 1. 


No, 2. That the canned foods put up in these little woodshed 
canneries were not nearly as good in respect to quality as the goods 
that the housewife might put up in her own home. That was so. That 
was true. In the early days the canners did not separate their products 
into grades according to nature, as nature had produced the fresh fruits. 
They put them all together into one grade. I can remember that in 
my own bovhood. when my -own father did that thing—nacked one 
grade of corn, They had not learned the secret of nature, as nature 
had taught it to us—the significant refinements of quality, of texture, 


of ripeness, of color, and all those things that go to make quality 
in canned foods as you know them today. So, out of that fact, too, 
grew this general belief everywhere that the canned food—the commer- 
cially canned food—was not of the same good quality as that which 
the housewife could and did produce. 


No. 3. That the tin can itself in which the foods were packed was 
not a good container. That it was not as good as glass. And it was 
not good because it rusted very quickly after it left the factory. 
The first tin cans were called cannisters, and they were about a foot 
that the container itself was not as good as glass, and that there was 
it that threatened the health of those who used foods 
packed in it. 


And now, fourth, and worst of all. In those early days the 
canners. working in the darkness of ignorance, resorted to all kinds 
of things to preserve these goods, and in an evil moment some canner 
found that by the use of certain acids, chemicals and canning com- 
pounds he could preserve his products, disregarding, flaunting old 
Nicholas Appert. who had said: “Do this thing by the application of 
steam, the purest thing in the world: by the application of hot water, 
the best sterilizer in the world,” but saying: “No, Nicholas Appert, 
Isaac Winslow, Ezra Daggett and the rest of the founders, you 
did not know what you were doing. We are going to do this thing 
by the use of acids. chemicals and canning compounds.” And then 
there went out abroad this other belief among all the people that 
canned foods were harmful to health, and then—right then at that 
moment—this industry received the most harmful blow it ever received, 
because it set up in the mothers of this country the fear that canned 
foods were harmful. You know that whenever you threaten the health 
or life of children, you have a mother to contend with, and bear in 
mind that our markets are the mothers of this country. We can get 
along without the jobbers—God bless them—but we cannot get along 
without the mothers, the housewives and the housekeepers of the coun- 
try. They are the ones who buy our product. And so this instinctive 
racial factor in the life of the woman constantly raised in her mind 
this old traditional fear that somehow these foods would harm her 
children and harm her. 


Now, there are four significant facts that we must contend with 
that we have been contending with all these years. But there is another 
one just as significant. 


That is the fact that when this food was produced it was put in 
a container which was sealed up, closed to vision—the food in which 
could not be seen and never could be seen until that package was 
opened on the kitchen table or served upon the dining table. When 
you consider these misbeliefs and misconceptions that have gotten 
into the public mind, and tie them up with this package which could 
not be seen, you have the cause and the reason why canned foods 
have not been sold as they should have been sold all these years. 

As to that package, in respect to all other foods, the woman who 
does the buying for the most part in this country can see everything 
she buys. She therefore divides the responsibility of purchase between 
herself and the seller. But with this closed package the old law of 
“Buyer, beware!” disintegrates, does not hold good, and the law does 
not exist, and she buys wholly upon her own responsibility, and when 
in the last analysis she has a just complaint, that just complaint must 
fall, finally, only upon those who produce the goods. 
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Now, I am looking forward to the time—and this is just incidental 
to my subject—I am looking forward to the time when the very fact 


that we have a closed container is going to be a blessed thing for the - 


industry rather than an injurious one, as it has been in the past, 
because we are going to say, and have it said for us in the years to 
come, that the foods packed in the container that we use are forever 
free from contamination until that package is opened and the food 
is. put upon the table. 


Now, those four facts in connection with the character of the 
containers spread abroad into the public mind a certain saturation 
of ideas which crystallized into a common conception just as distinct, 
permanent and abiding as any common conception could exist any- 
where in this country, so that the whole public mind was leaning one 
way, the whole public thought was thinking of one thing and in one 
direction, and that was, in general, that canned foods were undesirable. 

Now, what do you call those ideas? What do you call that con- 
dition of the public mind? Why, we say now that it is prejudice, 
that it is misconception, or, rather, those are misconceptions, misappre- 
hensions. All right. I agree with you. But I ask you: What are you 
going to do about that condition of the public mind? 


Education Vs. Ignorance. 


Now, I am not going to stop at this moment to reinforce my 
statements with facts. We have got the facts. The Blackman & Ross 
Company, the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Good Housekeeping Magazine 
and other reliable authorities have gathefed the facts which show 
that there are only about 15 per cent of our people eating canned 
foods as they eat wheat and wheat flour throughout this country—only 
about 15 per cent of them.- We know that there are between 35 and 40 
per cent of the people who won’t permit canned foods to come into 
their home, and that the great bulk of the people between that 15 per 
cent and the 35 or 40 per cent are people who eat canned foods indif- 
ferently, only occasionally. 

Now, I say that everything that I have said is based upon facts, 
but I am going to let Mr. Rowe present those facts. What I am 
attempting to do is to discover a cause for this condition and a justifi- 
eation for the effort and the attempt to remedy that condition. 

Now, here is the condition. ‘And I was just about to ask: What 
is the remedy? There is just one answer. That answer is—education. 

Now, some of us have hoped that this education which was to 
remedy these misconceptions would somehow or other of its own force 
go out among the people and correct those miscon¢eptions. We had 
hoped that the very momentum of the truth itself, not especially 
directed, would somehow correct those misconceptions. But has that 
been the case? 


There is not a week goes by in this country but what some news- 
paper somewhere ,or some woman somewhere, or some man somewhere 
—and what some of these women say and what some of these men say 
does not always get into the newspapers—that somebody has been 
poisoned by canned foods. When those folks were killed over in 
Montana, and later over in Detroit, by eating ripe olives packed in 
bottles, unsterilized, immediately all the newspapers everywhere in this 
country said that those people were killed because they ate canned 
foods. 
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The day I left home the newspapers of Columbus, Ohio, said that 
a family had been sick and one child had been killed by eating baked 
beans. And on our trip through the West, when we were going from 
San Francisco to Seattle, we picked up the morning paper in one 
place, and there, again, was another case of somebody else killed by 
eating canned foods. 

Now, why? Why have the newspapers always said that? Why? 
Because this misinformation is so common, so widespread, so deep- 
seated in the public mind that everybody takes the line of least resist- 
ance and says: “Yes, that is what it was—canned foods.” 


Just to show you how deeply seated that misconception is, I want 
to ask you if there is anyone in your community, any time when these 
terrible misstatements came out about these ripe olives, if there was 
any intelligent man in your community, no matter where that com- 
munity may be, who rose up and said: “That is a lie. It isn’t so?” 
Not one. Not one. 


And so deeply seated are these misconceptions that the most edu- 
atced men and women of our country have become victimized by this 
common misbelief. The physicians, the men who have been called in 
to care for us in the critical hour of our illness, those people believe 
the same thing. The teachers who teach our youth in our schools be- 
lieve the same thing. The editors who control the channels of informa- 
tion and knowledge in this country as well ds direct public opinion in 
this country believe the same thing. 


What are you going to do about it? Is it right that a great 
industry, serving a noble purpose in the economic affairs of this coun- 
try, should be forever so shamefully misjudged and misrepresented? 


Now, if that condition is not going to be corrected by some mys- 
terious power in the public mind and opinion in this country, then it 
is going to be corrected by the only instrumentality which we know as 
civilized beings, and that is some process and some method of educa- 
tion. That is all. 

Therefore, the National Canners’ Association proposes that we 
shall now enter upon an intelligent, wise, well-directed, truthful cam- 
paign of education. We propose that we shall, once for all, slay these 
imps of darkness; once for all we shall set up in the public mind the 
truth in respect to these foods, so that we shall have here and every- 
where an affirmation of that truth instead of a negation of that great 
truth. So that when some newspaper, misguided and ignorant, shall 
announce that some man has fallen sick by a disease of the stomach 
and died by reason of eating canned foods packed in hermetically 
sealed containers, sterilized by heat, there shall be at least a dozen men 
and a dozen women in every community who shall get up on their 
feet and say: “That is a lie.” (Applause.) 


Now, men, we are going to do it. I am not going to tell you how 
we got the money, but we have got more than $500,000 together, and 
we are going to start next Sunday to do this thing. (Applause.) And 
then we are going to go on and do it for four years. For four years 
we are going to tell the truth about these foods. And in the name 
of common sense, isn’t it high time that we were doing it? 


_ Not a can of canned foods is being sold in the city of Detroit 
today—waiting upon the ‘report of the scientists to reassure the 
gy = that city and the people of that city that canned foods will 
not them! 
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WHY 


Are Canners throughout the Country Equip- 
ping their factories entirely with 


THE HANSEN SANITARY 
PEA and BEAN FILLER 


The HANSEN SANITARY PEA FILLER operates 
equally well on pork and beans, red kidney beans, 
lima and string beans, olives, hominy, gooseberries, 
blueberries, cherries, and some soups. 


BECAUSE 


They have ascertained by careful cost accounts 
that the Hansen Filler pays for itself in one season 
on the saving in sugar alone, not to mention, cans, 
peas, labor and patience. 


SUGAR IS MONEY. 
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Every machine that leaves our factory is guaranteed to = a you 
satisfaction or it may be returned and your money refunded 


We Give You Service! Ask Any Canner! 
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. Now, we are going to do it by calling to our aid the instrumentali- 
ties of education. It may take a longer time than some of us think. 
The processes of education are very slow. You know it takes some 
15.to 25 years to educate a boy or girl. Here is a deep-seated preju- 
dice, fossilized and petrified—as I siad out in the West—and those 
men knew what I meant when I talked about fossilization and vetrifi- 
cation—through years, through a hundred years, deep-seated in the 
minds largely of the mothers of this country. It may take a long 
time to eradicate that sort of a misconception. Our advertising agents 
are very hopeful that we shall have an immediate response to this 
campaign of education, but, gentlemen, we are building not for this 
year, not to stimulate the present stagnant market, which is as artifi- 
cial as any market we have ecer had; we are not building to take care 
of this present condition that now exists in the market, nor are we 
building for next year, nor for the year after that—but we are build- 
ing for our children. 


As I say, it may take a longer time than we believe to eradicate 
these misconceptions, but we are building for the future, men. We are 
not building to take care of this present condition that now exists in 
the market. nor are we building for next year, nor for the year after 
that—but we are building for our children. 


And we are building with some thought of the men, the pioneers, 
who did the best they could in their day and who have gone on before. 
Those men gave their lives to the industry, and so we have all come, 
more and more, to be committed to this industry as a great art to 
which we shall devote ourselves and draw to ourselves every resource 
of science and of thought to make it one of the greatest and the best 
and the noblest industries in this country. So, therefore, I say we are 
building permanently. We are building for permanence. We are 
laying for the first time a real fundation under the structure of this 
business, because all these years the foundation has been rotten, and 
now it shall be strong. . 


And when we shall have finished the work, what will the answer 
be? I do not want to draw upon your imagination, at least to such an 
extent. I do not want to stimulate your emotions, but I can look for- 
ward—and I am not the son of a prophet—to that time when this 
industry shall have come into a new type of respectability, when 
no man shall ever have to make another apology for canned foods, 
when no man shall ever have to make another apology for some 
rotten cannery somewhere, and when every parasite of the industry 
shall have been driven to feed upon something else besides canned 
foods. That time is coming. and it will be a source of gratification 
and of elevation of mind and spirit that we may bring our children 
into this industry and have them grow up in it in a new atmosphere 
of pride, of dignity and of respectability. (Applause.) 

Then, another thing. ‘We shall come into a new type of stability 
in this business. We shall come into a type of stability which shall 
give us an economic power and strength which we never had before. 
We will then be able to face the vagaries of nature. We shall then 
he able to take the crop that nature may give us in the moment when 
she smiles upon us, conserve it and save it for the time of scarcity ; 
and in doing that do no harm to ourselves, but perform a great service 
for all the neonle. 


Take a hurried glance back over this industry from 1819 down 
to the time of this war. You men of short memories. do you know 
that this industry was insolvent in 1915? I do. If this industry had 
been called npon to pay all its debts in 1914 and 1915, it would have 
been declared insolvent. You men of short memories, think over the 
periods now on down through the vears, and you will have to come to 
the conclusion that this is an industry whose earnings, covering all 
those years, have been the most meager of any industry in this coun- 
try of like investment and like organization. 


Can you point to any half dozen men who have made a million 
dollars in the canning industry? The richest. men in the industry 
today are men of simple competencies. They couldn’t do it in the old 
days. They were up against this problem of overproduction because 
of nature’s generosity, and being under contract with the farmers they 
had to take everything that nature produced, whether they wanted 
it or not. And many of you men have prayed for a frost that would 
come and blight the crops so you could stop canning. Was there 
ever a worse commentary, setting forth economic loss and economic 
extravagance, than that? No. 

Now, those days are going to be over if this thing works, and 
it is going to work because we are basing it upon truth, and we are 
goin gto tell the people the truth about it. 

As I say. that day of uncertainty is going to be past, and we 
are going to come to a new day of stability in this business. It is 
going to bring us new obligations, of course. The day is going to 
come when we shall continue to do. when we shall be glad that we have 
alwavs done for years, this one thing, namely, that we have sold our 
goods at cost plus profit every year. That is the traditional policy 
of this industry, and when these brighter days come in the future, when 
the dedmand is greater than the supply, we shall still be obliged to 
pledge ourselves and pledge the people whom we are to serve that our 
foods shall be sold at cost plus a just, fair and reasonable profit. You 
men are not ready yet for that pledge, but the time is coming when 
you will have to make it. and so will everybody else who serves the 
consumer. The jobber, the retailer and the canner are all fellow- 
servants of the little woman in the American home. 


Now, that dav of stability shall and will come, and when it shall 
have ocme it will be a great thing to make money in the canning 
business. and the money that we are to make in the canning business 
is going to-be just what the good Lord of all has said that every man 
has a right to make. We shall be worthy of our hire and of our 
effort. and no more, but we shall have the satisfaction of developing 
a great industry. And some of the money that we shall make in those 
days shall go into better and cleaner canneries. 

Now, I want to make this prediction here today, and I want it to 
zo down into the record of this meeting: That five years from now 
the show place in every community in this country will be the can- 
neries. (Applause.) 

Don’t you know that people are going to take ship up there at 
Seattle some day during some of the summer months to go to Alaska 
to see the show places in Alaska, the salmon canneries? That is 
coming some day. Dr. Clark, a man of great vision: Frank Warren, 
and other great men on the Coast, are going to see to that. That 
is coming some day. And why shouldn’t it come? 

“Welcome to the public.” That is going to be put on all the 
canneries. “Visitors are welcome.” Why shouldn’t it be? Food! 
Food! Just mention the word and there your obligation is vizualized. 


above all by the oneness of this great industry. 


. _ Now, I have already talked too long. I just want to say this to 
you. I was struck as never before, as I said in the beginning, by the 
oneness of this great country as I visited the West. I was struck 
I found out, and 
those men realize that they could not be isolated from any part of it. 
Majne over there, Alaska and Washington over on the other side, 
Southern California, Iowa. Ohio and Illinois are all one. Our problems 
are one. Our purpose is one. Our spirit is one. And this labor of 
service to the people. this truth-giving service, that is going to be a 
labor in which we all shall have a part. Kipling never spoke a greater 
truth than when he said: “You have got to work with the pack. 
If you leave it or désert it, you will be last.” No man in the 
industry is greater than the industry itself. Think of that for 
a minute, men. You cannot have individual isolation in the industry, 
just as you cannot have sectional isolation in the industry. We have 
all got to go together. We have all got to rise or fall together. That 
is the truth, and the truth we are going to put forth now to the 
people of America cannot be said by anyone of you here, not one of 
you. but the truth that we are going to say and put forth can be 
said by a great body of men like this. That is the reason that the 
truth is going: home. That is the reason why we are going to get 
to the people this truth because a great multitude of men everywhere 
in this country have united together to assert and say the truth. 

Now, shall this effort fail? Shall it succeed? It all depends on 
eg “ men in this industry everywhere will stand together. 

at is all. 


. Now, you men have been learning to stand together here for 10 
or 15 years. Thev have learne to stand together there in Seattle, 
Washington, for the last six years. It took them six years before 
that to get those men to come to a meeting, just as it took us vears 
to bring the men in Ohio to a meeting. But now you have learned the 
lesson of co-operation, about which these doctors .this morning told 
you. You have learned to come together and stand together for a 
common purpose. for a common good. If you will do that we can 
tell the truth; if you don’t. we can’t. Not only for the moral and 
spiritual reason we can’t, but for the material and financial reason 
we cannot if you do not stand together. If you will do that—if you 
will stand together—the burden that will fall upon each one of you 
will be so small that it will be forgotten. Now, are we going to stand 
together here. side by side, for a common purpose, to serve the public 
and ourselves? 


Yon know, I am coming to believe in the canner. That is be- 
dause I am coming to believe in myself. have come to see that 
the canners have a new outlook and a new vision of their worth in 
this world. Now, you, men here; you represent this great Central 
West. where nature has smiled so graciously upon you, and if we are 
true right here, one to another, we are going to be true all out through 
the States. Brother Swain was right. The radiating power, the power 
of influence. the power of leadership, the power of direction, is in 
this great Mississippi Valley. It is here, and they look to us. 


Now, you men are going to come over 100 per cent. 


Iowa Backs Up Inspection. 


MR. HILL: It seems to me that I express the appreciation and 
sentiment of this entire audience when I say to you that we certainly 
appreciate these very encouraging addresses, and I believe that you 
can:safely depend upon these men to stand right back of the National 
Canners’ Association in this great undertaking. 


I have the honor of representing the canners of a sister State, 
just across the river—Iowa. Last year when this matter was brought 
up before our men at Waterloo immediate steps were taken for the 
organization of the inspection districts. We have now 42 canners in 
the State of Iowa out of 55 that are under the National Inspection 
service. Our men have worked enthusiastically, both our board and 
our inspector director, for the betterment of the factories of the State 
and for the uplifting of the industry. I feel that we have met with 
reasonable success. We have made mistakes, but we have done great 
good for the canning industry of the State of Iowa. 


And as an evidednce of the interest that our people have in this 
matter, I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman, and these gentlemen, that 
we have with us today every officer of the Iowa State Canners’ Asso- 
ciation present. We have every member of the advisory board of the 
inspection service ‘of Iowa present. We have with us our inspection 
director, and we came here with the determination of joining hands 
with these men in the unlifting and upholding of the great industry 
of canning, and I pledge you, gentlemen, on the part of Towa and 
the Iowa canners, that you will find our men standing right shoulder 
to shoulder with you in the advancement of the great job which you 
have undertaken. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next speaker on the Inspection 
Publicity program is Mr. Rowe, of the Blackman & Ross ee 


The Advertising Plan. 


MR. ROWE: Coming to you from the outside as an advertising 
counsel, I have been very much struck by the spirit that I find char. 
acterizes every man with whom I have come in contact thus far. 


It is a spirit of not looking back at the great accomplishments 
that have been brought about in the last one hundred years, but it 
is a spirit of looking forward at the things that can and will be done 
for the betterment of the industry. I find it everywhere, but in those 
cases where the greatest and most careful thought has been given 
to the possibility of the extension of the business I find the forward 
outlook more marked than anywhere else. 


In passing I want to say that I have sat in one conference after 
another during the last few years in regard to many advertising cam- 
paigns, but I want to say to you, without a suggestion of any ulterior 
motive or flattery, that I have never seen the same spirit expressed 
that I did at the conference in connection with the canning industry, 
and if the public could have seen what I saw and heard what I heard 
in those conferences they would have been greatly impressed with 
the truth and sincerity of the movement you are now undertaking. 

I have not always felt that in connection with some conferences 
I have attended in connection with other lines of business, but cer- 
tainly I have felt it here. The reason is that you have the truth 
to tell. You have wonderful things to tell. You have nothing to 
hide that I can discover. You have only to let the light in on the 
things that have been hidden from the public eye in order that they 
may be apprised of the truth in regard to the matter. It is not a 


campaign of advertising put forward in an argumentative sense. It 
is the simple presentation of truth, and it is a case where the truth 
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NEW TOMATO 
THE LANDRETH 90 DAY SORT 


$9.00 PER POUND 
Introduced Summer of 1915 


The ‘Landreth’ is as red as the Landreth’ Red Rock and two weeks earlier, 
ripening two days after the Earliana, but more than twice as productive, and 
ripening two weeks ahead of the Landreths’ Red Rock, Stone, Paragon or other 
similar sorts. : 


The vine is small, unusua‘ly healthy and productive, with deep red, solid, 
smooth, meaty and most attractive fruit. The shape of the fruit is full bottom, 
that is round at bottom, free from cracks, with little cavity at the steam and 
which will be recognized as a very desirable quality. 


The Landreth Tomato is somewhat after the order of Chalk’s Jewel, but 
is earlier considerably larger fruited, far more productive, of better color, and more 
solid and does not crack. Altogether it is more desirable than Chalk’s Jewel and 
will prove a winner in any section where an Early Tomato is needed. 


We have had here on Bloomsdale Farm six Summers experience with the 
“Landreth” Tomato. It is not an unfixed grade picked up at random, but closely 
observed in its growth through six Julys, six Augusts, six Septembers, all of 
which have confirmed the preceeding observations as to its merits. It, like all 
other Landreth Grown Tomatoes, can be bought only in sealed, lithographed 
card board boxes of % and % Ibs. 


This Tomato is worth the Prices asked and is not an old fruit renamed 
ASK FOR PRICES ON ANYTHING IN THE SEED LINE YOU NEED. WE GROW ALL VARIETIES OF SEED. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms Foundered 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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STOP RUST IN YOUR PACK 
| HOW? 


ASK US WE WILL TELL YOU. 
WE KNOW 
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would prevail. It is a case where the truth only needs to be known 
‘in order for canned foods to have wrapped around them the glory 
that really belongs to them—not an artificial glory, but just the glory 
that just normally belongs to them because they are such a meritorious 
product. 


You men in this audience, I presume, are the principals—the most 
of you are, at least—in your business. You have had the big idea. 
You have had the big vision, and that is why you are the principals, 
that is why you are heads of business. It has been your experience 
to watch other men grow. Have you ever seen any man grow to be 
big, to be really worth while, to be a factor in business who did not 
have the big idea, who did not have the big vision? I never did. 
Those who grow individually in any business are those who have the 
big vision and the big idea; and so it is with an industry, for, after 
all, an industry isn’t anything more than merely an aggregation of 
individuals. 

The possibilities of this industry depend entirely on the vision 
that you have, because on your vision depends your courage, and on 
your courage depends the distance that you will travel. 


: I have never seen a business that did appreciate what its own 
possibilities were yet, because we do not appreciate our own market, 
gentlemen. You haven’t any conception really of what this United 
States is as a market. You think you have, but you haven't. 


Why, I have seen the automobile industry taking up the momentous 
auestion of the further extension of their business, and have heard 
the practically unanimous expression as to what folly it wouldd be to 
further exrand their business. They have proved by facts and figures 
eonclusively. as it seemed to themselves, that it would be folly to 
trv to expand any further because they considered that they_had 
reached the point of absorption. That was a few years ago. k 
at it now. That is the answer. 


Now. getting down to details in regard to this campaign, let me 
sav that we start out with some verv definite, broad, general principles. 
First of all. this is a campaign for the industry as a whole and not for 
anv individdiual part of it. is is a campaign not to boost any par- 
ticular. specific product, but to boost canned foods as canned foods 
in such a wav that all canned foods, regardless of what kind they are, 
revardlesce of where thev are made, regardless of where they are mar- 
keted. will benefit by the glorv that we vut around this modern miracle 
of man, a perfectly preserved and sterilized food. 


There are some 26,000.000 families, according to estimates, in the 
United States. Who can begin to gauge the possibilities of consumption 
of these families? You mavy think that 23 cans of food aré a reasonable 
number to be consumed by the average family of five during the week. 
Tn fact, the dietitian at the head of our experimental kitchen in the 
Blackman & Ross organization sent us a report that 23 would be a 
reaconahle number, and she hacked up that statement with a list of 
menves that she and her assistant dietitian had worked over for a long 
time before. She says that 23 would be a very reasonable number. 


Now. she may be right or she may be wrong. I do not know. One 
thine I do know. and that is that vou mav comnute the number of 
families in the Tinited States. You may compute the reasonable num- 
ber of canned foods which you think they consume in a week and 
multinly that number by 52 in order to get the consumption in a year. 
You can do that. but one thing you can’t compute is the appetite vou 
ean create and the number of canned foods which may he eaten after 
they know what canned foods really are. That is something that you 
cannot compute, because I believe it is beyond your fondest hopes. 


When T sav that the prover education of the consuming public 
would double the prodrction of this industry, I am speaking with the 
vtmoct conservatism. T believe. and I reallv do not dare tell you what 
I believe for fear of being laughed out of court, but I say doubling 
the ovtput in a reasonable leneth of time if this campaign is carried 
out adequatelv and for a reasonable length of time, a doubled output 
is a conservative estimate. IT think. I would be really afraid to tell 
you what I do believe will be the result as far as the output is con- 
cerned when the truth becomes generally known as it should be. 


This campaign is decidedly a campaign of truth, not exaggeration. 
It is a campaign designed on the defensive, for no excuses are neces- 
sarv. It is a camnaign of positive, not negative, statements. It is 
a campaign designed to kill preiudice by bringing out the facts, not by 
argument, but by the mere skilful statement of facts as they exist. 


It is a wonderful industry, that only needs to be known for what 
it is. Convince a man, and he sells himself without argument, and 
the selling that he does himself is far more convincing to himself 
than anvthing you can say to him. 


I look upon this campaign actually, and I don’t mind saying this, 
and I am not saving it for effect as I possibly might be doing in 
some audiences. but I look upon this campaign actually as being one 
of the most momentous that has ever hapnened in the annals of Amer- 
ican business. barring none. and I have been connected with some of 
the notable ones. and I have observed a great many more that I was 
not connected with at all. But I feel that we are on the threshold of 
something very great. T feel that when you look back at this meeeing 
this afternoon in this hall in the vears to come you will recognize 
it for what it was—the start in vour minds, perhans in some of our 
minds, of the great big vision of what is ahead of this industry. 


If these men who developed the industry one hundred years ago 
could see us now. they would be astounded. If they could see it as it 
will be 15. yes 10, vears, five vears, perhaps, from now, they would 
be even more astounded. For my own part I hardly dare to look ahead, 
so enthusiastic am I, based upon our investigations, based upon all 
the solid facts that we can determine, so enthusiastic am I of its 
possibilitiee. 


Are vou an advertier? If you are. this campaign is going to take 
the hobbles off your advertising and make it truly effective, because there 
will be nothing to hobble in the resuits. : 


Are you a non-advertiser, but a canner of food in which you take 
great pride? This advertising camnaign is going to smooth those chan- 
nels of trade that you have established, and bring a greater volume 
of business through those channels than you have ever known before. 
This camnaign is for all. 


: This camnaign is a campaign of all united in the one purpose that 
¥ou all are eager to accomplish, and that is the destruction of prejudice 
and the destruction and dispersion of false ideas, and if you can do 
that vou can accomplish what no man, the greatest among you, could 
possibly hope to accomplish bv himself. Here is a case where in union 
is strength, and it will take the strength of all of us combined to com- 
bat some of these old traditional ideas which have been mentioned. 


I look u 1 
‘this light until brought into contact with it, and I am th 
- consumer, I look upon this can of food as the modern miracle, nothing 
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pon this can of food, and I never have looked upon it in 


e average 


less, the modern miracle, the wonder creation, the creation that brings 
all the delicacies of all the lands to our table with no more effort than 
telephoning the grower. Think of it. - 


Why, sometimes. when I think of it, it is simply astounding.to me, 
simply wonderful, the privilege we have of living in this day and 
generation, and this is surely one of the greatest of all privileges. 
Our job as addvertising counsel is to make others feel it as we feel 
it. and to look upon .the modern tin can as a modern Aladdin's lamp, 
which, when aroused, will, at your bidding, bring forth such wonders 
in the line of good things to eat that even Aladdin of old could have 
done no better, bringing forth to our table at our bidding the perfec- 
tion of nature's handiwork, wonderful, her greatest creations, luscious, 
wholesome, beautiful beyond compare, her greatest achievemegts 
brought to us at any season of the year. 


Do we appreciate what this tin can is when we sec it in its battered 
condition on the dump?’ We see it in that battered condition and 
associate with it the canned foods that it formerly contained, and we 
do not see it in its new and shiny and fresh condition, and therein 
lies. as has been said here today, I think, some, if not a great deal, 
of the prejudice of most people. 

There is only one thing to me better than a cn of delicious peacies, 
pineapples, cherries, anything that you like, and that is two cans, and 
I speak as a consumer. There is only one thing better than the sale 
ef one of these cans of food, ard that is the sale of two cans, and I 
speak as your co-laborer. 


Now, our job, gentlemen, all together, you in your field andd I in 
my field, all working together as co-laborers, our job is to make two 
sales grow where one sale grew before, at least two sales. And if T 
am not greatly mistaken we will see maay more than two sales grow- 
ing in place of one now. 


When I think of what this industry has done in spite of its diffi- 
culties, in spite of the troubles from within, in spite of the troubles 
from without, in spite of all these terrible things that are said about 
it in the front pieces of the newspapers every once in a while. an‘ 
which have been traced to their source so many times, only to be 
shown up for what they really are, false in most cases, but when 
you think of what the inddustry has avcconpiished m spite of all 
that. T am really scared to think of whaf!S't may accomplish when 
all those handicaps are removed. 


Now, our job, gentlemen, all together, you in your field and I in 
thought the only thing in advertising that wus of any imvortance 
was the selection of the right mediums and the selection of the right 
man to write the story and the right artist to draw the pictures. 
but we know now that proper advertising starts away back of all 
that. In our business we are like old Davy Crockett—we don’t like 
to go ahead until we are sure, but we also love to go ahead when we 
are sure, and especially when we are as sure as we are in this case. 


As soon as we were placed on this job and this task was entrusted 
to_us, the first thing we did was to start an investigation. The re- 
sult has been that we have found out a great many interesting things. 
T have a book of boiled-down conclusions which are the result of 
countless investigations made by our staff through many cities, 
through many suburban places. and through many channels of trade, 
and if I should bring the individual reports in here it would be a 
tremendous bundle. This book is merely a book of conclusions. I 
— begin to give you a summary of them, but I will: merely refer 
them. 

In our investigation with the consumer we sent out personally 
a great many people to go from door to door and talk to housewives. 
We also sent one hundred questionnaires to one hundred women in 
each of the 48 States, 4,800 questionnaires, of which a large percent- 
age were filled out and returned. In our homes we thrashed it all 
out with our families; traveling. we speak to the people on the trains 
and get their ideas. In every possible way we try to get at the 
eonsumer and see just what the consumer’s point of view is and 
here are some of the things: 


Some of the Objections. 


Some of the objections which we have found have been to the 
tin can for fear that it poisons the foods. The belief that the food 
is not cleaned, that rotten tomatoes are thrown in with good tomatoes, 
for example, and submerged in the general mess. \ 

Belief that it is not cleaned at all, that the dirt is not taken 
off of the food before it is processed. ; 

Belief that chemicals are used. Almost total lack of realization 
that the food is kept through sterilization only. 

Criticism because of the flat taste or tinny taste, so imagined. 

Belief that canned foods start epidemics. From two different 
States we get revorts: “Oh, no, indeed. We never eat canned foods 
because they start influenza.” 

Belief that canned foods are too expensive. ‘ 

Belief that only culls are used in the canning industry, and all 
the good stuff is sent to the markets. 

Belief that canned goods, canned foods, cause cancer. 

Belief in many families that for a woman to use canned foods 
is. in her husband’s eyes, evidence that she is lazy. 

Fear that the grocer will cheat them and give them low-grade 
goods in place of high and charge the high price for them because 
she can‘t seem them. 

Belief that they are not nourishing; that in the cooking process, 
whatever that may be. and it is very hazy subject with them. all the 
goodness, all the nourishment is cooked right out of the food. Ter- 
rible, isn’t it? 

Belief that they are unfit for children, and that even if the father 
and mother will take the risk, “Why, don’t try it on the poor kids.” 

Husband won’t stand for it. 
fort” 

One woman says: “Mercy, no; never use them.” 

Another one says: “Buy canned foods for the table? Never! No, 
never touch them.” 


Another one says: “No, indeed; never use them because they are 
indigestible. My husband has a weak stomach.” 


“Oh, no, my husband won’t stand 


Another says: “Oh, never, never. I value my health too much.” 


An Italian woman says. “I should say not. Only the Irish eat 
canned foods.” (Laughter.) 

Another woman says: “‘The men all ball me out if I put anything 
like that on the table.” : : 

Well, we have talked to Americans, we have talked to Germans, 
Hungarians, Italians, Jewish and Polish, and I am speaking now 
of the objections, of course, and they all speak with great solemnity 
and try to pin it on somebody else or some other race, or both. It 
is a great and glorious country,‘ gentlemen. It takes all kinds of 
people to make it, and when I think of it I remember that old say- 
ing (I think it was by Josh Billings, wasn't it, Mr. Chairman?) that 
it is better not to know so much than to know so much that ain’t so. 
I guess he was right, but it is no “Josh,” gentlemen, that these people 
believe these things. They may have a lot of different things in their 
heads, but they have all got the same kind of stuff in their pockets, 
and that is what we are after. 


Just in passing I want to speak of this matter of grading, and 
only in passing. Let us not confuse the matter of grading with this 
inspection and certification and advertising. It is another proposition 
altogether. It is another proposition altogether that will come in 
its own time, I am sure, from what I have learned from you gen- 
tlemen. But we do not need to have the giading problem settled in 
order to go ahead with this, as you will see, perhaps, a little later 
on, when we show on the screen here the tentative wording, and it 
is just tentative, but then it shows the general idea and the general 
idea of the proposed wording for the certificates. It is a vague 
subject with most people. I might say that in all our correspondence 

per cent. of the women who commumicated with us on the subject 
asked for a clearer system of grading foods. 


Now, we are after the whole market. The whole market means 
every State, whether it is a good canned foods market today or not. 
It means every State of the 48 that we are after, and we are after 
every family in those 48 States that we possibly can land. -That is 
our campaign. How far short of that we fall depends upon how 
poorly we do our work and how short a time we keep at it. But I 
believe the work is going to be done right, and I believe you gentle- 
men believe it is going to be done right, and I believe it is going to 
be persisted in. And when we get through, as has been predicted here 
this afternoon, we are gging to hang the sign ‘‘Welcome” on the front 
of all of our canneries and we are going to show the people through 
our canneries, show them how clean and sanitary they are, and how 
the food is really prepared, and they are going to be interested in 
the work because it is really interesting. 


Just in passing. let me speak of the example of canned soup. 
An investigation in regard to canned soup disclosed that 40 per cent 
of the people will not use it because of the prejudices that have been 
mentioned here. Now, what do you think of that? Here is the 
soup business that has been advertised as nothing else has been ad- 
vertised, for years and years, in our best periodicals and probably 
by some of the best advertising concerns. I ddon’t know who does 


-it, but they evidently know their business. It has been a great 


campaign in which a great many concerns manufacturing canned 
soup, and especially one concern, have spent a great deal of money. 


CHOICE 


ALASKA 


PEAS FOR SEED 


If you need any, Write Us 
For Samples and Prices 


KNAUF & TESCH CO: 
SEEDSMEN 
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One concern especially has spent more money than we are spending, 
more — for advertising soup in one year than we are going to 
spend, and in spite of that 40 per cent. of the people will not use it and 
in varying quantities. That teaches us two things. What are they? 
It shows how badly education is needed to root up those old pre- 
judices and those mistaken notions that have been mentioned here 
this afternoon. That is one thing it shows. It shows another thing. 


it shows that if all this money has been spent and all this: effort 
has been put forth that the market is so great that in getting 60 per 
cent of that market it has paid them handsomely to keep on scending 
that money. If that is true, what is not ahead of us with all our prod- 
ucts and a campaign for 100 per cent of the market. , 


Now we get down to this question of the best media to use. We 
have a mighty fine story, but how are we going to tell it, where are 
we going to tell it, and who are we going to tell it to? 


First of all in women’s magazines, because, as has been said here 
today, and very properly so, we are after the women of this country 
because it is tne women that buy most of the things, and especially 
most of the food that is eaten. Then we are going to use national 
mediums, monthly and weekly magazines, such as the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, the Literary Digest and others. Then we are going to use 
the Sunday newspapers and we are going to start in with the Sunday 
newspaper advertising on next Sunday. Then we are going to use 
— the doctors, because they 
ne E e nee e doctors. e are going to win the a 
sections through the farm magazines. I shoulddn’t have rT ae 
word “win” there because we are after the agricultural people in a 
rather different way. _We are after growers of this country to prop- 
erly co-operate with this movement by giving us the best crops and 
— a crops that their soils can produce, because we are going 
Oo nee em. 


We are going to use the trade publications for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the retailers, the jobbers and the wholesalers in’ giving us 
their co-operation, and latter we are started we will use posters for 
outdoor advertising, especially after we get through after the first part 
of the campaign, namely, that of educating the people to the use, the 
wholesomeness, the cleanliness and the great economy in the use of 
canned foods, and we get up to the point where we are advertising our 
certificate. Then we will advertise that certificate on posters all over 
the country, so that the people will become familiar with the style, the 
color and the wording, and so that it will become known all over this 
country. : 

As I said, this advertising campaign covers two general stages. 
The first stage has to do with the educational work, which leads a to 
the ultimate announcement of the certificate. It is prestige building. 
It is prejudice killing. Its purpose also is to tell about inspection, and 
when we get through with that general series, although nobody will 
realize it is the end of the series, of course, except in our own. minds. 
there will be only one thing left, only one thought in the mind of 
the consumer of this country, and that is: “How in the world can 
I know the kind of food that has been advertised? How in the world 
can I be sure of getting that particular kind?” ? 


That has been anticipated by the National Canners’ Association, 
so that the only thing left in the mind of the consumer will be the 
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question: “How can I spot it in a grocer’s store?” and we want to 
lead up to the point where that will be the one thing left and where 
there will be a mighty strong desire on the part of every consumer 
to be able to spot goods of that kind. 


Where the Certificate Comes In. 


All right; then we start on our, what is really our, second series, 
and it is the exploitation of that certificate and the urging on the 
consumér of that certificate and the urging on the consumer to look 
for it in the grocer’s store and to realize all that it means. Just how 
soon we can start in on that stage of the advertising remains to be 
seen. It may be some months ahead, and it probably will be, but in 
the meantime we have got a fine, big, man-sized job as it is. 

It is understood, of course, that when the certificate is finally 
designed and is finally adopted and ready to be placed on the can 
that it will not interfere with any man’s label in any way, that he 
will consier in any way serious. We all know how a canner feels 
about his label, how proud he is of it, and how he guards it, and 
we are not going to spoil that in any way. 

‘We don’t want you to feel that your label is going to be in the 
least any less individual in character than it was before. This is 
merely a means of bringing your goods up to its proper elevation— 
add prestige to them. It is merely an added badge of honor in a 
field that will be filled with honors when we get this thing started, 
I do not believe it is possible for any man to tell what that certificate 
will mean, but it is just that extra urge that every man when he 
has seen this advertising, when he understands what it all means, 
when ‘he is fully in accord with the inspection service system, it is 
just that thing that will get him to pay the money over the counter 
for that particular article. It is just that little thing that no canner 
will be willing to see his goods go out without. But he will insist 
that a certiticate of that kind will be added, and it will be necessary 
that it will be added. And it is just the determination to keep the 
bad actors off the market, and it is just that littie thing that the 
woman will be looking for when she goes in to buy a can of goods. 

(The proposed aavertisements were shown on a screen.) 

President Gerber, speaking further on this swhoject, said: 


THE COSTS OF ADVERTISING, 


In the matter of costs of the advertising service, you men who are 
subscribers to the inspection service are fuily informed about the 
costs in your particular districis. 

However, as I said earlier in the afternoon, the contract which 
you now. have and which you have already signed, provides only for 
the inspection costs, and without any particular statement wich regard 
to’ the assessment of advertising. So we will present to you in the 
yery near future a new contract which will supersede the existing con- 
tract, a contract running for three years so as to terminate at the time 
of termination of the projected advertising campaign. 

That contract as prepared provides that the cost of the inspection 
service shall not exceed two cents per case. Of course, the intention 
is that it shall be the actual cost in each district. It also provides that 
the cost of the advertising service shall not exceed three cents per case. 
The inspection service cost will be determined by conditions in each 
district. The advertising assessment will be uniform over all districts, 
based on the number of eases or output under inspection. 


The sum of three cents is stated because it will take nearly three 
cents per case assessment to raise the necessary fund providing we fail 
to enlist even one more canner in this project, providing the service 
does not grow at all beyond the start made in 1919. The committiee, 
of course, is filled’ with the conviction that the service will grow very 
rapidly, and as was evident in the West, that the canners generally 
will sign up for this service as soon as it is presented to them and under- 
stood by them; so-that we feel that the cost of the advertising service 
will be very much under three cents but we cannot conscientiously make 
any representations beyond what we know absolutely at the present 
time. In no event could the total cost of the service be to exceed five 
cents per case, under’no conditions, and it unquestionably will be very 
much less than that. 

I also made the request earlier in the afternoon for the co-operation 
of every man in the industry in furthering this project. I ask that 
you give substantial evidence of your co-operation by immediately 
signing these contracts when they are presented to you. Don’t delay 
it because that*is simply making a great deal of work for the men who 
are actively behind this campaign, but put your signature on the dotted 
line and encourage your neighbor to do so, so that by the time we 
meet at the annual convention we will be able to say with reasonable 
accuracy the totatnumber of cases of canned foods that are coming under 
inspection in 1920 and the total number of cases that wil contribute 
to the advertising service. 

I have another thought that I would like to give you. I keep 
getting these though one after the other. I was very pleased to note 
that on the program for tomorrow a great deal of attention will be 
given to the matter of production of our raw products, in regard to 
seeds, talks on seeds and on related subjects. I am particularly pl 1 
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about that because I am convinced that this advertising campaign is 
going to make necessary a very large increase in the production of 
our products and it seems desirable from the standpoint of efficiency 
that that increase of production shall be made upon the acreage now 
under cultivation and therefore that we give thought to the matter of 
intensive cultivation. Also that our thought ought not to be directed 
particulariy toward the building of additional factories, but from tne 
viewpoint and standard of efficiency we should give thought to efficiency 
in the production of our goods so as to enlarge the production of our 
existing plants. And as if in anticipation of this need some of 
the thoughful men of the industry who have a large vision, have been 
agitating this swbject which is now engaging the attention of the 
agricultural committee, one of the best and strongest committees in the 
National Association. I think that some of the members on the com- 
mittee of the National Association are members of a like committee of 
the Western Association. Those men have been doing great and wonder- 
ful work and I know they are going to have some very, very interest- 
ing things to tell you tomorrow. 

So that in addition to your support of the educational ad advercis- 
ing campaign there is going to be necessary your support of this cam- 
paign of education to increase acreage production in your own vicinities 
and in every canning section of the country. 


THIRD SESSION 
Friday, November 21, 1919, 10 O’clock P. M. 


THE PRESIDENT: In addition to the regular part of the program 
as printed here, we have a couple of numbers carried over from yes- 
terday, which we do not want to miss under any circumstances. There 
is a. gentleman here from down East,—and he bears the honor well. He 
is a man who has always traveled on to the Western meetings, and he 
has attended duly and regularly; a man vi done a great deal for 
us in many ways. We will be glad to hear from the president of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, Mr. Robert Sindall. 


PRESIDENT SINDALL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—Since your presiding officer has so 
kindly invited me to be with you today, and because of. the fact that 
I have at heart the every interest of your industry, I am going to say 
a few words on Publicity, from the viewpoint of the Supply Man, 
because I feel that the canner should know of the interest that the mem- 
bers of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association are taking 
in your Publicity Campaign. 

Most of you are aware that a committee — been appointed from 
the membership of our Association and whose duty will be to interest 
our members so that we may assist you in underwriting the large amount 
of money necessary to take care of this campaign. 


Our people have taken hold of the proposition in a very creditable 
manner, and it was only last week that your National Office at Wash- 
ington received underwriting agreements from three of our members 
aggregating $20,000—--so you see the business of the Canners and 
Supply Man is not only a wheel within a wheel from a buyer and 
seller standpoint, but we are glad of the opportunity to help you 
in your advertising campaign, because all of ws more or less depend 
upon the Canning Industry and, because we know that incrased demand 
for canned foods will bring about increased demand for canning machin- 
ery and supplies. I quote these facts because we want you canners 
to know just what the members of our Association think of your 
industry. 

While I am sure that there is not a canner in this room but who 
has already signified his intention of contributing or underwriting pari 
of the expense of this campaign, yet should it happen that there is 
one or more canhers present, or members of your Association who do 
not intend lending his aid to this good work, then I feel that he either 
does not appreciate the importance of the question or does not have 
the interest of his industry at heart. 

The illustrations shown on the screen yesterday by Mr. Rowe will 
most certainly help bring to the attention of the “consumer the fact 
that canned foods merit the confidence of the pwblic and with the 
emblem of he National Canners’ Association stamped on the label, will 
go a long ways in bringing abou* an increased demand for your prod- 
ucts. 

At the same time, the Canning Industry is often brought to the 
attention of the public in a way that tends to hurt the industry, yet 
is an entirely wnintentional manner on the part of the parties concerned. 

For instance, last Thursday while in Clevelandfi my attention was 
called to a window display in charge of two lady demonstrators, 
and which display was promoted by a local home economic Society. 

The idea of the display was to compare the supposed small cost 
of home cooking as compared with what was claimed, the almost pro- 
hibitative price of buying the same food already prepared or cooked 
by the producer, and which in turn is sold to the consumer. 

Among the articles shown was a bowl of beans—home-cooked—and 


supp 


i to contain the same quantity as a No. 2 can of baked beans, 
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also shown in the window, which bore the label of a certain prominent 
packer of high-grade canned foods. ; 

The cost of the bowl of home-cooked beans to the consumer was 
quoted at 9 cents while the No. 2 can was tagged as selling for 32 cents 
per can, which price we know is incorrect and is bound to have bad 
effects on the general public, insofar as the cost of canned foods is 
concerned. 

Gentlemen, your industry needs publicity. If you hope to have 
ready markets for your products, you must educate the consumer that 
you, yourself, believe in canned foods. 

I was much interested in the address yesterday of the gentleman 
from Iowa. At the conclusion of his remarks, one of his neighboring 
eanners remarked that he believed in @ublicity and that while his 
share of the cost would be two or three thousand dollars this year, 
yet he considered it a good investment and intended giving the move- 
ment his every help. 

Gentlemen, if you will follow the spirit of that man, your Publicity 
Campaign can’t help but prove most successful, and the results will 
be a bigger and better industry. 

It affords me extreme pleasure in bringing greetings from the mem- 
bership of the association that I represent, for we all know of the very 
good feeling that has so long existed between the Supply Man and the 
Canner, that I am sure the good feelings will continue. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are honored very considerably this morn- 
ing by having with us Mr. H. H. Merrick, President of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, who will address us at this time. Mr. Merrick. 


ADDRESS OF MR. MERRICK. 


Just a few words on the food industry. Whatever the final 
judgment a generation or two from now, say, may be, in an analysis 
of the winning of the war, I am satisfied that one of the prime factors 
for which the United States will be given credit was its tremendous 
power in the matter of food production, for, after all, that was what 
won the war. Of course, the four million men played a part as a 
determining factor that only time can measure; but certainly we could 
not have sent our men abroad, and we could not have supplied our 
allies or ourselves, and convinced our enemies of our limitless power 
in that direction, had it not been for the wonderful demonstration that 
the United States made during the last thirty years, not only in food 
production, but in food conservavtion. 

I believe that yow men of the canning industryfi even now, although 
you believe yourselves to be rather highly developed, and I believe 
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you to be highly developed, appreciate the wonderful advantages and 


- changes of the last ten years. Nevertheless, I believe, your industry 


is still in its infancy. As population tends to concentrate in the great 
centers all over the world, and especially in the United States, perhaps 
more than any country in the world, there must of necessity be’ worked 
out by food purveyors and food conservers, essentially along the lines 
that you are following, but carried through to other bases of calcula- 
tion, methods that will make it possible for a rather limited number 
of farm hands, by the use of tremendously improved farm machinery, 
to properly feed the great population that is and will be engaged in 
so-called industry—manufacturing, mining, etc.; for behind it all, the 
products of the soil are the absolute A, B, C, the essentials of all life. 
Therefore, I think that your deliberation today, and-the course of 
your Association, should be with an appreciation of the seriousness of 
the task that lies before you. 


And I am not trying to preach. You men come from several States, 
you men of the Western Canners’ Association. You all deal with 
manufacturers and farmers. In the last two weeks I have pretty fully 
swung the circle of the Southern, Central and Middle Western States, 
and have just returned. There is a meeting here today in Chicago, the 
last one of the Farmers’ Organization, so-called—and this particular 
one is not in reality a farmers organization—to pass upon the request 
of Samuel Gompers that the farm leaders of the Farmers’ Organizations, 
representing 12,500,000 men, shall meet. with him and the unions, on 
December 13 in Washington, in order that the men so gathered together 
may tell yow and tell me how we shall conduct our business. : 


Now, that is a rather important matter to every one of you, whether 
you employ three men, thirty men, a hundred and fifty men, or one 
thousand men. We are down to a point where the business men have 
got to think, and get together, and unite along certain lines. We have 
got to do it in the cities, in the smal ltowgis, and in the country dis- 
tricts. We have got to work with the farmers, and have them work 
with us, and when we bring about that condition, as we may within the 
next few weeks, we will not have to worry about this small minority of 
two or three hundred radical leaders, syndicalists, ete., and their 
claimed following—I say. claimed, for no one knows ‘the truth evactly 
about it—of three million men . 


You men of the canning industry are perhaps in closer touch with 
the farmers, or at last as closely in towch, as men in any other line 
of industry in the country. I do not know of any who are more 
intimately in contact with them than you are. You want to under 
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stand them better, and have them understand you better. You are 
closer to them by far than the technical industriesfi because they are 
more complex and distant. You get their friendship, and you work 
with them on mutual contracts, as I know, because I have read them. 

Now, I want you to take back with you to your commumities in 
the different States, the message that it is up to the farmer to regard 
himself as a business man, as a manufacurer, and it is up to you to 
appreciate that the farmers’ problems must be considered and given 
some attention from now on. This gathering to which I referred, meet- 
ing here today, claims that it represents 500,000 farmers. Resolutions 
are being drafted, or have been drafted, and will be presented some 
time today, I assume, in favor of the six-hour day and the thirty-hour 
week, now claimed by the miners, and which these men feel should be 
extended into other lines of industry. They will also, in all proba- 
ability, present a resolution asserting the right of the farm laborer 
to an eight-hour day. Can you operate a farm on that basis? On 
Saturday the great farm organization in Michigan, with others from 
nearby States, to the number of some 600,000 answered the request of 
Samuel Gompers by saying, “No. By God, we wont’t. We will not 
join with you, and we will not send delegates. That is not in accord- 
ance with our understanding of our rights and duties as American 
citizens.” 

Mr. President, this may be out of place in an address like this. I 
am, supposed to talk only four or five minutes, and tell you how glad we 
are to have you meet with us, and how much we love you, and how 
we all eat canned beans, canned corn, and so forth and so on, and how 
we want more of them. But you are down to hard, brass tacks today. 
Within the next few weeks, with these strikes that are now pending, 
the steel and the coal, and others that are likely to be called, we will 
have to find out whether 98,000,000 people are running this country, 
as we supposed was the case, or whether two or three million people, 
under the leadership of two or three hundred men, controlled by three 
men, one of whom is an anarchist, are to fix your hours of work, the 
payment of your labor, and other things that you shall do. 

It means just that. As far as Foster is concerned, who is now 
almost the recognized leader of the labor world, we have the down- 
right flat assertion on his part that there is no right of private prop- 
erty. That means that this canning industry that you are to build 
up, this line of progress in which you are interestedfi does not belong 
to you. The fact that you have labored in it for ten, fifteen or twenty 
or thirty years to build it up, the fact that you have given of your 
sweat and toil, and your physical effort, and your mentality, make no 


That is Foster’s idea, 


diffenrec. It dies not belong to you. The hobo who comes down the pike 
can take it by force from you, and draw from it what ever he chooses. 
in his published assertions sworn to before 
the Senate Committee. 

Now, I will drop all that. I am just going to test you, and then 1 
am going to leave you. I tried this on a crowd of six hundred business 
men in Minneapolis yesterday, and the day before on six hundred and 
fifty or seven hundred men in St. Paul. I tried it out at Ottumwa, on 
a group of bankres, about sventy-five executives of banks, three or four 
days ago. I want to see how it goes with ~-ou. You operate canning 
factories. You are in touch with various allied industries. You think 
you know what you are doing . You have some conception, im al) 
probability, of what is going on around you generally. Yow are 
interested in taxes and all that kind of thing, on account of their 
relation to your industry and your pocketbook. Now, how many men 
in this room have read the Kenyon Bill, which provides that your 
industry, specifically—the packers, shall be licensed, and that one man, 
perhaps elected by Samuel Gompers, associating with him two or three 
other men in a bureau, shall decide whether or not you will open up 
your business tomorrow, and how many days you shall continue, and 
the conditions under which you shall operate? How many men of you 
have read the Kenyon Bill? Be honest and tell me. Do not all speak 
at once. (About 15 hands were raised.) 

There is the strongest percentage here that I have yet seen. It 
is remarkable. Out of six hundred men in Minneapolis, I got three 
and a half. One man said he had read half the bill. (Laughter.) And 
out of over 650 men in St. Paul I got five men, and two of them came 
from States other than Minnesoia. Now, you have been reading it, 
and you have been reading it becawse it bears upon you. 

Now, just one thing more, and I am through. You are all interested 
to some extent in the Clayton Bill, because you are directors of cor- 
porations. The Clayton Bill, you know, paraphrased the old saying 
about making two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 
I believe it was the Bible that emphasized the valwe and importance 
of that. The Clayton Bill came along and provided that two directors 
should grow where only one grew before; that a man, in other words, 
could only belong as a director to one concern in a given line of indus- 
try, as against a competitor's concern, so-called, in that line of industry. 
and he had to resign from one or the other, and confine himself to one. 

Now, the Clayton Act was passed by three men. One of these men 
came from Eufaula, Alabama. Does anybody in the room know where 
that is? Do not all speak at once. I see one man. Good! Evfaula 
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is a dandy town, a farm town! Somebody has said that Evfaula, Ala- 
bama had its claim, in the way of general industry—concerning prod- 
ucts other than farm products, if you like—in the way of providing 
hard boiled eggs for tourists. (Laughter.) 

The next man came from Yellville, in Yell County, Arkansas. 
anybody know where Yellville is? 
I see one man. Good! 


Does 
Has anybody ever been there? 
The most intelligent audience, gentlmen, that 
I have ever addressed! (Lauwghter.) He came from Yellville, in Yell 
County, Argkansas. The largest transaction in the last few years in 
Yellville, 1 am told, was the sale of eighty acres of mountain land, where 
unfortunately the buyer did not have the money to carry through the 
transaction. 

Now, as I say, three men were the authors of that bill, and history 
will record that fact. The third man came from Alexandria, Virginia. 
Mark Twain said of Alexandria, Virginia—which was famous, of course, 
in Revolutionary times—that Alexandria was the only city in the United 
States that was completely finished, and she was finished one hundred 
years ago. (Laughter.) 

So Eufaula, Alabama, Yellville, Arkansas, and Alexandria, Virginia, 
decided how business should be conducted in the United States, and men 
like you and I did not care enough about it at the time to appreciate 
what that Clayton Act really was. 


Now, you men produce all sorts of foods, and you know that your 
future lies in the export of those foods in canned form. Now, we 
did not pay any attention—I do not hesitate to make the statement—to 
the matter of the passage of the Federal Trade Commission Act under 
which we, produced within a short time the greatest liability that any 
country ever saddled wpon itself; and we have it with us, gentlemen, 
und it is your fault just as much as it is mine. 


Just a little while ago you were told that you could get together 
under the Pomerene Act, in the matter of forming pools for export, and 
then you woke up six or eight weeks later and found you cowld not 
get anywhere with that proposition, because it left out import, and 
unfortunately you have to do it both ways. You do not care much 
ubout legislation under those circumstances, do you! 

Now, one more gestion, just for fun. Do most of you ship on the 
railroads? Do you travel on the railroads, or on foot? Do you handle 
your goods by train, or by ox cart? How many deal with railroads? 
Please raise the hands. Quite a number, gentlemen, you see, do not. 
(Laughter.) Well. have they come here by foot and hand power? Now, 
I want a real show of hands, and them I am all through. How many 


of you have read the Cummins Bill, which is in process of being passed 
at this moment? How many of you have read that bill? One man. 
A dandy showing, is it not! The Cummins Bill, mind you, will fix 
your rates, fix the conditions for the extension of the railroads, and 
fix the rules wnder which you shall ship in interstate, intrastate and 
international commerce, and there is only one man in this assembly 
who has read the bill! 

Gentlemen, do you not think that both in your convention, and after- 
words, some of these problems that really deal with the downright 
guts of business, should really be considered? You can do a lot of 
good when youw go back. I do not know any industry that has made 
the progress you have made, and yet I believe you can make your 
industry four or five times as great as it is. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is another gentlman who made a long 
journey to come here and attend this meeting, simply because we asked 
him to. We have not yet heard from him, but we are about to have 
that pleasure. I would like to call on the President of the National 
Brokers’ Association, Mr. H. A, N. Daily. 


GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT DAILY. 


I am here representing the organization which-stands so very close 
to you, the organization of progress, which throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, in good weather and bad weather, with gooa 
markets and bad markets, in good times and through dull times, is 
always faithfully looking after and protecting your interests. It is 
the greatest economic link, I think I can say with propriety, that 
you have in your entire business, and from it I bring you greetings. 

- Gentlemen, this grand old country of ours is not going to the dogs. 
It is just as much American today as it was one hundred years ago, 
and it always will be. (Applause.) Let us look at this proposition 
calmly. We are founded upon the grandest principles that ever accom- 
pained the development of any country. We run wild sometimes, and 
we become agitated, because a few long-haired agitators go arownd and 
get in the newspapers, and they are given prominence which they do not 
deserve. But when it comes right down to the last analysis, what 
happens? The working man says, “I am an American, and I cannot 
fight my government”; and that always will be the case, 

This country cannot develop and cannot produce the parasites that 
are thriving on conditions that exit today in Europe. I think that the 
sooner that capital, so-called capital, and labor get together, and view 
their differences in a fair, honest, give-and-take way, not regarding 
each other as bands of thieves, the better it will be for all of us, because 
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when we get that situation, we will start a development which will 
produce a harmony in this country, of which we little dream at the 
present time. The laboring man is not a horse or a cow. The proper 
way in which to view labor is not to consider it as a ton of coal, or 
a piece of steel. The laboring man has been regarded as a commodity, 
and that, in my humble estimation, is the root and basis of most of our 
trouble. 

Commercial usage and practice have made it advisable, perhaps 
we might say, although it is not sownd and just, to hire labor as 
cheaply as it can be hired. You would not be satisfied if you were 
forced to sell your canned product as cheaply as the buyer could buy 
it, when you knew in your heart and soul that it was worth a gread 
deal more, and you were entitled to a profit. The laboring man is a 
human being. He has got a soul. He has got a mind, just the same 
as you and I. And these radicals, and agitators and professional or- 
ganizers would have, little influence in the production of all of these 
troubles if there was a fair, honest, give-and-take spirit prevailing 
on all sides. 

It was in my mind to say that the appreciation which we brokers 
feel for you canners, I hope might be indicated by the fact that I have 
made a journey all the way from Philadelphia to speak to you for eight 
minutes, the time which was allotted to me; but that part of my story is 
lost now, because I have gone over the eight mintes, and I am only going 
to take a moment more of your time, 

I just want to go back a moment to the subject which I was dis- 
cussing, and say that I do wish that all of us, every one of us, would 
be filled with a more optimistic spirit. Every time there has been an 
attempt made to overturn any of the basic and fundamental principles 
upon which this Government was founded, the good, old American 
spirit has intervened, and if we do not become discouraged, but simply 
go along and all do our part, we will drive out, stamp down and for- 
ever extinguish this undercurrent of radicalism which is trying to 
feed, not upon the American workingman, but upon the ignorant 
foreigner in our midst. In passing let me say that there should be a 
movement inaugurated in every nook and corner of this country, for 
the purpose of educating these people to understand our American 
principles, ideas and ideals. They should be given the true American 
spirit, because they are anxious for it. They do not know us, and they 
do not understand us, and too frequently we do not understand them. 
That condition should be speedily done away with. 

Now, gentlemen, I talked to you last spring on this Inspection and 
Pwhblicity Plan. 

The whole subject is so obviously plain and necessary to the success 
and upbuilding of this industry that it seems foolish to think it is 
necessary to say any more in its behalf; and yet we know that those 
who do not understand it are not yet commitied. There are many such 
throwghout the country. Once they understand the proposition, I think 
I can safely pledge you the support of the entire brokers of the Asso- 
ciation. We have appointed a committee consisting of some of the 
ablest brokers in the profession, headed by our well-known, esteemed 
and respected friend, Paul Paver; and I think that when that committee 
places the proposition before the brokers, it will secure a one hundred 
per cent, response. 


THE PRESIDENT: We have with us a gentleman who has been 


attending the meetings of the Western Canners’ Association pretty 
regularly for a long time. He knows all of you, and you all know 
him. He has never said a great deal, and because of our feeling to- 


wards him, and our appreciation of his feeling towards us, and because 
of the things that he has stored up in his mind, we have insisted 
on his coming before us and making a few remarks this morning. I 
refer to Mr. A. G. Frost, of Steele-Wedeles Company, Chicago. 


PRE-WAR TRADE ABUSES. 


Mr. Frost reviewed some of the troubles of the jobbers through the 
failure of the canners to deliver, etc., saying, among others: 

Of course, the form of contract is one of the things that confronts 
the buyer. The first one that gives us some thought is the firm-at- 
opening-price contract. That contract in some sections of the country 
has been in use for a few years, and of course it grew out of the feel- 
ing between the buyer and the seller that when the canner named his 
final price at which the buyer might buy, that price would be based 
entirely on his costs, and showing to him a fair margin of profit. 
But in some instances, in the case of the firm-at-opening price con- 
tract, we really could not help but feel that it showed a larger margin 
of profit than a man might be properly entitled to. I have in mtind 
a specific case that has been reported to me, namely, that certain 
Western canners, on the basis of their firm-at-opening price contracts, 
this year, are making considerably more than one hundred per cent. 

There is a practice in existence in some places, particularly as a 
-post-war proposition, of selling to distributors who are not and have 
not been generally acknowledged as the regular channels or outlets 
for your goods, a practice which this year has produced certain results 
which have certainly affected market conditions, and a practice which 
has been very unsatisfactory in many ways. There have been sold to 
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so-called exporters large blocks, principally of fruits, but covering 
many items of other kinds—even rice, and all sorts of producis—and 
they have been seld to people who, believing that there would be an 
enormous demand for export, thought all they had to do was to buy 
the goods, and before they got them they could turn them over and 
make a nice profit, and capital was not necessary. Unfortunately, 
ihere were enough packers willing to accept those contracts, to entirely 
upset present existing conditions. 


What I mean by that is this: When the pro-rated deliveries were 
announced to the various jobbers who placed their contracts, some at 
opening price and some S. A. P.—although mostly at opening price—~ 
on the very things that we had the biggest outlet for, we got the 
shortest delivery. Why? Because those were the things the so-called 
“exporters” wanted to buy and send abroad. 


You are all more or less familiar with the drop in the price of 
exchange. What happened? Where those men who bought these goods 
for export had the money to back wp their drafts, the goods were 
shipped to them and they took them up; but in many instances the 
packers did not try to ship the goods to them because they were noi 
responsible, and the resalt was that there was a surplus of goods— 
California -fruits, I am specifically speaking of—thrown on the market, 
either by the exporters who bought them and could not ship them 
abroad without losing money, or by the packers who had made a short 
delivery to the jobbers. 

As the result of that, what happened? Pears that sold at forty- 
five and fifty per cent. over opening prices—which, by the way, we 
believed were excessive—can be bought for less than the opening price 
today. Peaches that sold at from fifteen to twenty per cent. over the 
opening price can be bought for from ten to twenty per cent. under 
the opning today. And there are all lines of goods covering the high 
grade, special extras, extra, and exira standards grades of fruits. 

I can tell you from my own person al experience—and, as I say, I am 
telling you some of my personal troubles now—what I got twenty- 
five and thirty per cent. delivery from so-called good, reliable factories, 
of goods that I had sold again on contracts to my customers, and I 
was simply up against it. 


Try to think of quality first, because quality counts all the time. 
What we are trying to build up our reputation on is quality, always, 
and we think of price and profit afterwards. We are willing to pay 
all goods are worth, of course. If a price igs named to me by a man 
in whom I have confidence, with whom I do business right along, and 
he tells me that is his price, that settles it, and 1 buy the goods at 
that price. 


Now, I want to speak of the pro-rating contract simply in this 
way, in comparison with the seventy-five per cent. contract delivery. 
We used to buy on that kind of basis, 75, 85 and even 100 per cent. 
contracts, and business went along in a fairly satisfactory way. Then 
the pro-rata contract came up. If packers are reliable, and really 
doing the best they can, and the jobbers are satisfied with the dliveries 
they get, there does not seem to be much trouble; but it seems to me 
that since the pro-rata contract has existed, the deliveries have become 
less and less every year on some lines. Then the question comes up: 


What is the buyer to do in a condition like this? I can only speak 
on specific items myself, things I am brought in contact with every 
day. Let me give you an instance. I bought something like four or 
five thousand dozen number 10 red-pitted cherries, futures. When we 
buy on the pro-rata guaranty firm-at-opening price, we sell against 
those contracts, of course, to our trade. If we did not do it, somebody 
else would, and get a large part of our-business. It is customary 
to do it, and it is to the interest of the trade to do it, selling futures 
in that way. But my actual percentage of delivery against all of my 
future contracts, covering four or five thousand dozen number 10 
red-pitted cherries, was four and three-fourths per cent., that is all. 
From some sections where I bought some of my cherries I did not get 
any. Cherries were afterwards sold and marketed, and I paid $2, 
$3, $4, $5, $6 and $7 over the opening prices in order to get the cherries. 
There are still cherries being offered. 

Now, the gentlemen who had that clause in his contract may not 
have been entirely to blame. Circumstances over which he had no 
control, such as acts of providence, or things of that kind, may have 
intervened. Also these was the explanation given me that the farmer 
did not live up to his contiact; that he had agreed to give them to 
the packers, but he could) get mvre money from somebody else, and if 
that packer came across, then he could have the goods, but if he did not, 
he would sell them to the oiler fellow. But how about me? How 
about us? The jobbing trade was sold at prices based on their con- 
tracts to the trade, and they kad to deliver. At least, they had to 
make some kind cf effort. If the condition is that you do not get any- 
thing. or you get so luw a percentage as four and three-quarters 
per cent., yeu either can Cceliver practically nothing, or you must make 
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an effort,fi and go out on the market, as we did, and as some of the 
other houses did, making a delivery of something like 25 per cen:., and 
‘osing quite a lot of mones 

Speaking of tomatoes, that is a burning question with a good many 
of us. I am reading circulars every day that tell us the strength of 
the tomato situation; that tomatoes are a good buy at present prices, 
and ought to be going higher, and buyers had better get in. I 
happened to be placed in a certain position the first of the year, as the 
result of a certain thing that I want to call your attention to, and I 
would like to ask somebody after this meeting if they can give me 
a little idea as to what is the proper thing to do. Last year before the 
armistice I was notified by packer after packer of canned tomatoes, that 
I would either get nothing on my contracts, or I would get very short 


deliveries, on account of what they would have to do in the way of 
filling Government requirements. In many instances where I had sold 
against those contracts, I went out and covered. When a packer told 
me, “I can not deliver that grade of evtrat standard, or standard toma- 
tees,” or whatever it might be, I went out and covered that. After 
November 1ith, the packers began to ship me those goods, carload 
afer carload of them. I tried to take exception to that, and say, “Why 
are you shipping this to me? You notified me that you would not 
ship them, and I covered. What am I going to do now?” I did not 
try to get out of it, and I took my goods; I took the tomatoes all right. 
But in a case of that kind, wherea packer tells me, as I have been 
told right here within the last two weeks, on certain lines that I 
bouwght, futures—apples, for instance—that he would not be able to 
deliver me but fifty per cent.—in one instance where I had two cars 
bought, he said I would only get one car—has a buyer no rights, or 
relief? I had to cover at a dollar a dozen more than I paid him, and 
he has already shipped me the second car, and the market is one dollar 
a dozen off. That is another one of the troubles that confront a buyer. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is a sort of Wholesale Grocers’ morning, 
in a way, and inasmuch as they are our medium of distribution, our 
customers, I think it is quite right that such should be the case. 
The Chicago Wholesale Grocers are represented here this morning by 
Mr. A. M. Merrit,—for two years a dollar-a-year man, by the way—and 
he will address us at this time. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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HAVE WE GONE TOO FAR 


“Cannery Notes,” published by the Sprague Canning Machinery 
Co., in its October issue says: 

One of the most serious problems confronting society these 
days is juvenile delinquency. It is increasing all over the civilized 
world out of all proportion to the growth of the population. Eng- 
land and Germany were seriously worried during war times, and 
laid it to the absence of the father at the front and there being 
no one with sufficient authority at the home to control the rising 
generation ; but here in America we have our juvenile courts over- 
crowded and the cause cannot be laid to the absence of the fathers, 
because our soldiers were mostly unmarried men, or fathers with 
children still in arms. 

Some of our deepest thinkers are beginning to wonder if our 
Child Labor Laws have not overdone the job. Are we not making 
a mistake in prohibiting children in their formative age doing 
something. They prefer to do something that produces something, 
and if not allowed to engage in legitimate enterprise, turn to 
mischief. The old adage, that the devil finds michiefl for idle 
hands to do, is as true today as when the world believed in a 
personal devil. 

But, there is another evil that follows in the wake of youth- 
ful idleness. A boy that does nothing from fourteen to eighteen 
cannot then see the necessity of working after he reaches the age 
of eighteen. He, for four years, has listend to the loafers who 
have told him that the world owes him a living; that the em- 
ployers of labor are everything that they ought not to be and he 
must fight them; he has listened to the, propagandists on the soap 
boxes who have talked syndicalism, bolshevism, socialism, and he, 
having to occupy either his hands or mind, absorbs the poison and 
is ready for any devilment even to murder. There is a photo 
reproduced in the daily papers showing the Omaha mob just 
after the lynching of a negro, and they are almost all young 
people. 
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THE BALTIMORE BOX AND SHOOK COMPANY 


——MANUFACTURER— 


CANNED GOODS CASES 


901 SOUTH CAROLINE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. CANNED FOODS, CANS, BROKERS 
PACKING BOXES Phoenix Bid 
Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. ST. PAUL 1140 & 4494 BALTIMORE, MD. ™ 


Run “RANGER” Apple Parer 


GOODELL COMPANY 


91 MAIN STREET ANTRIM, N. H., U. S. A. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


LABELS 


st SE & BRO 
BUILDING 
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Now, because some evil has been done by overworking of 
children and women, it does not follow that the cure is to prevent 


all work. At a time like this, when every able-bodied person can 


obtain work, one can see long lines of youth waiting to get into 
the vaudeville and movie theatres at eleven in the forenoon every 
day in the week. 

We remember reading a year or two ago a psychologist’s 
article in which he proved to his satisfaction that work by women 
and drinking and smoking by men should have wiped out all the 
inhabitants of the world about four thousand years ago, and he 
eould not understand why anybody was now alive on this earth, 
but was positive that the only way to preserve what was left 
was for the reformers to agitate prohibition of these evils, as he 
called them, and he was willing to aid at so much per day. 

Many of these so-called reformers were brought forth by the 
coining of a catch-phrase, like calling the ordinary drinking cup 
a “death cup.” But, today there is a growing agitation against 
bubbling fountains as being more unsanitary than the drinking 
cup ever was, and the ordinary personal drinking cup as exhibited 
by most passengers on a train is taken from its resting place 
among soiled handkerchiefs, tobacco and the accumulations of a 
dark pocket, and we question if it has been washed or even given 
a sun bath since being purchased. 


Reform means to improve by change, but sometimes the 
change does not bring an improvement, and if the change brings 
a flood of unforeseen evils in its train, then serious consideration 
should be given to correcting the reform, for it then has become 
an evil. 

We have just read a magazine edited by a man whose vigor- 
ous ideas, expressed in language everyone can understand, have 
leng been admired by us. 

Mr. Chas. E. Carpenter, of Philadelphia, of “The Houghton 
Line,” speaking of the opposition to boxing before the war, and 
the ease with which such bills passed legislatures, not because 
they were a benefit to a community, but because “the Church 
people” wanted the bill passed, that it was playing good politics, 
and would line up a bunch of votes at the next election says: 


“When the war came on, however, there evolved a 
different attitude toward boxing, and the church element 
opponents of it were compelled to go along, willy-nilly, or 
get decidedly in bad. They did a right-about face just as 
they did toward cigarette smoking. 


“Remember how they used to hold up their hands and 
howl about the ‘pernicious cigarette,’ and how they used to 
compel the school boards to let them teach the young the 
idea that the lad who put a cigarette in his mouth was 
doomed to perdition, as well as eating his insides out? 
Remember those gruesome pictures they used to show us 
schoolboys of the ‘tobacco heart,’ the ‘nicotine poisoned 
system,’ etc.? You noticed that, during the war, they didn’t 
insist on the wounded doughboy, lying in the trenches 
with his life ebbing away, being warned that the cigarette 
he asked for with faltering breath was ‘one more nail 
in his coffin.’ Not a bit of it. The Y. M. C. A. man, the 
Chaplain, the Red Cross worker, all vied with each other 
in putting a cigarette between his lips and lighting the 
match his: paralyzed fingers could not clutch. They not 
only ceased opposition to the use of the cigarette, but 
they encouraged its use. 


“(The only unregenerate one apparently is the W. C. 
T. U., whose pernicious propaganda among our school 
children has lately been exposed.) 

“And the same with boxing. They didn’t dare let 
out a yawp when our army and navy wanted it. The 
bans were still on the statute books, but the United States 
authorities calmly ignored the state laws, and there was 
boxing by men in the service everywhere.” 


Now, this is the opinion of only one man and is worth only 
as much as the opinion of another, and no more, so we will give 
another view. One of our office force, a lady of sound’ judgment 
and bright mentality, read the foregoing, and from the way she 
sniffed, we knew she disagreed, so in answer to our inquiry, she 
gave us her remedy for Juvenile Delinquency, namely, “broader 
education”—which may be right, but there are some mentalities 
that can absorb only so much education, and in other cases, people 
dare educated beyond their intellect. Education is a positive detri- 
ment unless there is intelligence to rightly apply it. We are all 
children of a larger growth, and a child may be educated to strike 
a match and light a fire, but unless it has intelligence enough not 
to set the house on fire its knowledge is a positive danger. Apply 
it to those of us that are educated to read, but have not intelli- 
gence enough to separate the good from the evil. 


It is a problem that all of us must give the best we have to 
solving, if our future is to be more ideal. 


“Ams” No. 


107-B Disc Dryer 


For Drying Sanitary Ends 


CAPACITY 240 ENDS PER MINUTE 


Can be heated with Exhaust Steam. No Pressure 
Required. Can also be heated with Gas. Perfect 
ventilation insures quick drying and carries off the 
Fumes. 

Has 20 Dises, each 21 in. diameter. 

No change of adjustment for different sizes. 

Will handle any size up to and including we 10. 
For larger sizes use pur No. 107-A 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


W. E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England. 
107-B DISC DRYER 
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former chief chemist and district factory;supervisor of the 
T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 


soup and trimming pulp. 

New Processes Bottling the same with- 
Complete formulas out after sterilization. 
ANEW, simple, accurate, How to pack trimming 
pulp testing method. pulp the government will 
The scientific preparation approve. 

of non-preservative cat- ‘Twelve chapters of solid 
sup. meat—no trimmings. 


ORDER THROUGH 


THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


By W. G. HIER 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 


$5.00 POSTPAID 
CASH WITH THE ORDER 


“The Canning Trade” 


: 


PROGRESSIVE CANNERS 


RECEIVE 


MORE ACTUAL INSURANCE 
STRONGER PROTECTION and 
BETTER SERVICE 


For Less Cost 
by insuring against fire through 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


The average saving on their usual premiums 
has figured over $6.00 per thousand of 
insurance carried. 


Every Cannery in America having good 
financial standing should avail itself of this 
opportunity to reduce overhead expenses and 
obtain this unsurpassed protection against 
fire loss, 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
104 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Officially endorsed by the National Canners’ Association 


The KOOK MORE KOIL iu the past season 
has proven itself to be the most efficient coil 
ever made for reducing tomato pulp. Its use 
in hundreds of cooking tanks has proven this 
fact to the most skeptical. It will replace the 
work produced by 2 to 3 coils of prior type, and 
with its use a higher quality of product is ac- 
quired. Scorching is annihilated with the 
KOOK MORE KOIL unless a low steam pres- 
sure is used. Would you refuse an opportunity 
to double your output? This is practically the 
offer we are indirectly making. Do away with 
old time devices which hamper the balance of. 
your modern equipment. The advantages of 


the KOOK MORE KOILS are at your service. 

The KOOK MORE KOILS furnished complete with 
concaved bottom Cypress tank, Steel trap and Bronze Out- 
let with Ground Joint Plug and Stick, or can be furnished 
with Steel glass Lined Tank. 

Do not over look our other equipment, which is the best 
manufactured! Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, Indiana 
Pulpers, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, Rotary 
Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable Pumps, 
Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, Steam Traps, 
Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass — Gate Valves and Enam- 
eled Lined Pipe. ; 

In the next ‘‘Trade’’ issue our 1919 model of the INDIANA 
PULPER wil] be illustrated. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Coast Representative 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. co. 
San Jese, California 


Eastern Representative 
S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimere, Md. 
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THE TRI-STATE PACKS AND HOLDINGS. 
Tri-State Packers’ Association. 
Office of the Secretary, 


Princess Anne, Md., Nov. 25th, 1919. 

Gentlemen: 

I beg herewith to submit a report of the 1919 pack and 
holdings of peas, corn and tomatoes in New Jersey, Delaware 
and’ Maryland. This report has been unavoidably delayed 
through inability to get prompt reports from many of the 600 
ecanners in said States. This information, however, I have 
finally obtained, and this report I believe to be practically 
complete for all three States as to the pack and reasonably 
accurate as to the holdings according to reports received from 
the various canners. 


Tri-State 1919 Pea Pack. 


Cases Cases Cases 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 10 
4 doz. 2 doz. ; % doz. 
Each Each Each 
Tri-State 1919 Pea Holdings 
Cases Cases Cases 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 10 
4 doz. 2 doz. Y% doz. 
Each Each Each 
Tri-State 1919 Corn Pack 
Cases Cases Cases 
' No. 1 No. 2 No. 10 
4 doz 2 doz. % doz. 
Each Each Each 
Tri-State 1919 Corn Holdings 
Cases Cases Cases 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 10 
4 doz 2 doz. % doz. 
Each Each Each 
e. 2,386 795,027 653 


: Tri-State 1919 Pack of Tomatoes and Tomato Pulp 


Cases Cases Cases 

No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

4 doz 2 doz. 2 doz. 

: Each Each Each 
235 8,815 38,454 
374,320 1,795,929 947,494 
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Cases Cases 
No. 1 No. 10 
No. 10 Pulp Pulp Cans 
% ‘doz 4 doz. % doz. 5 gal. 
Each Each Each Pulp 
New Jersey .......... 19,905 13,645 77,961 6,771 
268,110 20,991 53,749 19,845 
Tri-State 1919 Holdings of Tomatoes and Tomato Pulp 
; Cases Cases Cases 
4 doz 2 doz. 2 doz. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 10 
121,440 805,600 395,704 
Cases Cases 
No. 1 No. 10 
No. 10 Pulp Pulp Cans 
% doz 4 doz. % doz. 5 gal. 
Each Each Each . Pulp 
NOW: 6,191 12,000 5,576 1,793 
Maryland: 148,335 34,900 49,115 14,095 
177,204 51,900 86,901 32,119 


To the Maryland Pack of Tomatoes should be added 4,750 
cases of No. 9 tomatoes and 2,000 cases of No. 2 corn and 
tomatoes, and to the holdings 2,100 cases of No. 9 tomatoes. 

The 1919 pack of peas and corn (all sizes reduced to 2s) 
in three States is as follows: 


Pea Pack 
Corn Pack 


The 1919 tomato pack, exclusive of pulp, (all sizes re- 
duced to 3s) is as follows: 
New Jersey 


Yours very truly, 
C. M. DASHIELL, Secretary. 


Strong, Safe 


There’sthe story of a Ca'dwell tubular Tower. 
It is so simple that you can erect it yourself. 
It is so strong thet it wil’ endure cyc'ones and 
torne does. Itconforms strictly with approved 
engineering principles. The cost is moderate. 
If you want these qualities in a tower. equip 
your-elf with a Caldwell Tubular. 


Send for Catalogue 


Simple, 
: 
Ww. E. CALDWELL CO. 
2310 Brook St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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THE PRE-WAR PACE WON’T DO. 
THINGS GO BY DOUBLES NOW 


AND THE “DUPLEX” 
KEEPS THE PACE 


The No. 250 Automatic 
Sanitary Compound 
Liquid Applying Mach- 
ine has an output’ of 150 
ends per minute. 


We make every machine 
required for can-making. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
es J Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Unseasonable Weather Continues—Winds and Frost Do Dam- 
age—Demand for Fruits Light—The Pineapple 
Pack—The Salmon Rebate—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 
San Francisco, Cal., December 5, 1919. 

Unseasonable Weather Continues—Business has been ex- 
tremely quiet during the past week, but the same cannot be 
said of the weather. The latter seems to have been of the 
imported variety, and is of the kind that the oldtimers cannot 
recall, and the like of which the Weather Bureau has no rec- 
ords, Thanksgiving Day was marked by a cold gale that 
swept in from the Northeast, sparing no section of the State. 
Heavy frosts occurred in many places, while scarcely a com- 
munity escaped damage from the wind. Trees and buildings 
“were blown down in many places, oranges and olives were 
whipped from trees, and fires were started that caused con- 
siderable loss. At Los Angeles and throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia snow fell, and considerable damage was done to citrus 
fruits and winter vegetables. The heavy wind served to fur- 


ther dry out the parched soil and to make the need for rain 
more imperative. 


Fruits—The demand for California canned fruits has 
been very limited during the past week, and brokers are not 
looking for much activity for some time. They express the 
opinion that the buying of goods for the season for export is 
about at an end, and that the domestic trade will not make 
further purchases until it can be seen how goods are going 
into consumption. Both peaches and apricots can be had 
again in this market at prices below opening rates, but in 
small lots only, and for the most part stocks are in the hands 
of operators who are not compelled to sell at present. Pears 
are being rather firmly held. and most sales being made are 
at a slight advance over opening prices. In spite of heavy 
shipments of Hawaiian canned pineapple to this port avail- 
able stocks are light and are held at substantial advances 
over opening rates. Speculators who purchased heavily of 
pineapple early in the season made huge profits, and many of 


them dropped large sums later on when they bought Cali- 
fornia fruits for export. 


Now that the packing season is at an end, efforts are 
being made to rapidly compile the output of fruits and vege- 
tables for the year. This season the work is being done by 
the Canners’ League of California, following the general plan 
of Howard C. Rowley, whose figures in the past have been 
accepted as official. The Canners’ League secured figures on 
the asparagus and cherry pack shortly after the close of the 
season on these, and planned to do the same with other varie- 
ties, but it was later decided that mistakes were apt to occur 
while office forces were working under pressure, and the 


figures will be given out at about the usual time, or about 
the first of the year. 


Pineapples—Packers of Hawaiian pineapples estimate 
that the output for 1919 will be slightly below 5,000,000 cases, 
but that it will be so close to this figure as to make it a safe 
round term. A. H. Tarleton, secretary of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Packers’ Association, has made an investigation for his 
own information in regard to the prospective pack for 1920, 
and figures that in the event of favorable growing conditions 
the output should reach 5,500,000 cases, there being consid- 
erable new acreage to come into bearing, So great was the 
speculation in Hawaiian canned pineapple this year that it is 
believed that the pack has been sold at least twice. In spite 


of the increased prices that must be charged by retailers, owing 
to this practice, it is believed that everything available will 
go into consumption. 


The Salmon Rebate—lIt is very seldom that buyers secure 
a rebate from packers after opening prices are announced and 
orders are confirmed, but this is the case with chum salmon, 
the rebates amounting to 25 and 35 cents a case, bringing the 
price down to $1.75 a dozen. Buyers are now making in- 
quiries as to whether this policy will be pursued on the higher 
grades, but in view of the fact that the pack of the latter has 
been very light, with the output in great demand, it is not 
believed that such will be the case. A small lot of Govern- 
ment salmon is to be placed on sale here during the coming 
week at 15 cents a tin. 

Milk—Carnation condensed milk, which enjoys a heavy 
sale in Salifornia, will soon be produced in this State, rapid 
progress being reported on the condensary being erected at 
Gustine. This plant will be the largest of its kind in the West, the 
main building covering a ground area of 340 by 140 feet, a 
portion of it being two stories in height. The equipment has 
been purchased, and it is believed that deliveries will be under 
way in about three months. The capacity of the plant will be 
about four carloads a day. 

Coast Notes—F. Huff, of Lodi, Cal., has brought suit 
against the Lodi Canning Company for money alleged to be 
due on tomatoes delivered to that concern. He held a con- 
tract with the canning company which guaranteed him $12 a 
ton and as much more as other canners in general paid, He 
delivered 400 tons and expected to receive $20 a ton, which 
price, he proved by witnesses, was the prevailing one last sea- 
son. He is now suing for the difference. 

The California Canneries, Inc., San Francisco, Cal., is 
preparing to make alterations at its plant on Minnesota street 
to cost $15,000. 

The Porterville Canning Company has taken over a can- 
nery at Bakersfield, Cal., and will devote special attention to 
the packing of apricots. It has also let a contract for the 
erection of a plant at Reedley, in the heart of a peach-grow- 
ing district. 

J. Brown, of Ketchikan, Alaska, has purchased the in- 
terests of Ray Robinson, of Anacortes, and A. B. Hall, of 
Seattle, Wash., in the Olympic Fisheries, operating the floating 
cannery Neenah in Alaskan waters. 

The Santa Cruz Canning Corporation, a Nevada corpora- 
tion, with offices at San Francisco, Cal., has been granted a 
permit to issue 55,000 shares of its capital stock to Albert 
Gabrielsen and to sell an equal number to other interests. 

V. Olney, formerly with Tillman & Bendel, San Francisco, 
Cal., is engaging in the brokerage business at 430 California 
street under the name of Olney & Co, 

The International Canneries, Inc., has been incorporated 
at Los Angeles, Cal., with a capital stock of $100,000 by E. H. 
Willard, Carmelo Moscato, Morris Orsatti, Philip Morici and 
L. Hunter. 

The Albers Olive Company has been incorporated at 
Riverside, Cal., with a capital stock of $200,000 by J. V. E. 


Titus, Maud Titus, Helen Townsend, Edward C. Lubbe and 
G. A. Sarau. 


James H. Brooks, for more than 30 years secretary- 
treasurer of Wellman, Peck & Co., wholesale grocers, of San 
Francisco, Cal., passed away at his home in that city on 
November 26 of heart failure, 

A. Mertief, vice-president of Haas Bros., wholesale grocers 
of San Francisco, Cal., is making an extended Eastern business 
trip. “BERKELEY.” 


THOMAS F. LUKENS COMPANY 


Five Gallons Cans for Tomato Pulp & Fruit Juices, Etc. 
Wire or Bar Solder, Flux and Canners’ Supplies 
Send For List 


238 N. FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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What’s on your mind—boxes? 


If that’s the case, we’re right here with 
the goods. And we’ll be right there 
with the goods if you’ll tell us your 
requirements. 


| 


Wirebound boxes, crates and shipping 
cases of all sizes and descriptions, made 
up or knocked down—wherever and when- 
ever you want ’em. : 


At it steady for over 62 years. 


Tell it to Embry and you’ll get what 
you want when you want it. 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 
Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Louisville, Ky. © 


828-C South 20th Street 


The Book You Need! 


Thoroughly Revised and Up-to-date . 


PRICE $5.00 WITH THE ORDER 
OR AT ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 


“*T do not believe that any one of you is wise 
enough or so wise that you can’t learn something 
about your business. If you have learned it all, 
why it is time to say that you want to depart 
in death with a finished job. It does not mean 
that the job is finished, but it means that you 
have finished, because that is as far as you can 
go.’—H. W. Phelps, before Western Canners 
Association. 


THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU GET 
READY FOR INSPECTION 


Learn How To Pack New Goods 
Factory Operation and Process Times 


THE ONLY BOOK NOW USED 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore & Commerce Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY 


MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. JuDGE, . Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 43rd Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt. = bill. Sample copy free. 


Foreign, : : - $5.00 


Extra copies, on hind, 10 Cents ont 
ADVERTISING RaTes.—According to space and 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable té THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning TrabE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1919 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


As far as the canned foods market is concerned the canners 
put December on ice, several days ago, and now Dame Nature 
is following suit. 


To the usual holiday dullness must be added, this year, the 
aftermath of a bad Governmental move, in the disposition of its 
surplus canned foods. 


Just how much the public profited by the Government’s 
gifts of canned foods, through its Government stores, may be 
seen by the fact that you can buy a quite good pumpkin pie for 
$1.20—if you have the price. 


Someone fond of figures may find pleasure in smoking out 
the canner profiteer, in the above transaction, and to aid him 
we give the following figures: No. 3 pumpkin. of quite good 
quality, may be bought at 90¢c. per dozen cans, and 1 doz. cans 
will make 8 good, fat pies. Other ingredients, of course, are 
necessary, but just look at the canner’s share in this pumpkin 
ple contest!! 


In line with this the country has recently been mildly shocked 
to note that some hotels have voluntarily. reduced their rates 


of gloom to distributers of canned foods. 
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and charges, with the thoroughly altruistic purpose of taking out 
some of the excess profits. These hotels in Baltimore and in 
Chicago, be it noted—and we hope followed at least in Cleveland 
by the time the big Convention arrives there—now claim that 
the hotels are the barometers of trade. It used to be iron, then 
steel, wheat, cotton and even canned foods have claimed that 
distinction, but now it is hotels. And there is a germ of thought 
here worthy ef further development. All lines of industry— 
with the exception of the canned foods packers—are beginning 
to acknowledge that profits are far above normal, and therefore, 
excessive, and all these Hines are chafing wnder the fact that 
the Government takes away this excess under the Excess Profit 
Tax, of the Income Tax Law. So now these industries, like the 
hotels above mentioned, are beginning to say: “What is the use 
of earning such profits, when later you have to give them back 
to the Government?” Possibly out of this will come a return to 
normal prices—and profits—through the sheer uselessness of -earn- 
ing them. Is this not a thought worth thinking? Consider what 
a tremendous difference it. would make if all men determined to 
operate their businesses so that there would be no excess profit 
tax; so that they would not be tempted to “pad” their cost 
accounts, perjure themselves on their tax returns, or be com- 
pelled to hand back, in the form of taxes, all that they had taken 
as excess profits? 


It begins to look as if business, as a whole, was comiug to 
the conclusion that there is no sense in making these huge 
profits, only to part with them in the form of taxes; and is, there- 
fore, concluding to reduce prices to a point where only a fair, 
average profit will result. Because all realize that the Income 
Tax will be with us for years to come, and business does not 
relish this annual accounting and refunding. especially is the re- 
funding distasteful. This reasoning is sound and logical 
worth putting into effect. 
good evidence. 


and 
That this is being done we have much 


The canners will not relish this discussion of high finance 
and huge profits, while they are compelled to look upon below- 
eost prices and lack of profits, but all of them are looking forward 
to the better days that are in store for them: when the Govern- 
ment surplus of canned foods will be entirely. and definitely wiped 
out, and when, due to the great advertising campaign now under 
way, consumers will flock to the retailers for oodles of these fine 
food products at any prices the sellers please to name. And 
they expect to see the turn of the year, January 1st, bring about 
this transformation. Writing upon this one of our good canner 
friends says, under the title: 


The January Canner 

“We have been insisting, and for a reason we know not why, 
that something is going to happen when the first of the year shall 
come. Almost over-night we think we shall find the canned foods 
situation transformed. 

“Pressed for a convincing reason we should likely find our- 
selves helpless enough. And yet the thought persists that we are 
soon to see canned foods lifted from their lowly estate to a 
position that will secure to them that wholesome respect they 
are well entitled to enjoy. 

‘Newspaper headlines are disturbing nowadays. Peace re- 
mains a very elusive thing. It comes and, lo, it is gone! Peace is 
of the essence of order and is the antithesis. of discord. Peace 
returns with nothing of alacrity to a. world torn with disorder. 
Truly, ‘man’s inhumanity to man makes countless mertals mourn.’ 
Peace is gentle and will not abide where bitterness ‘is, and where 
sordid motives control. Peace is of the essence of justice. 

“Less than a month remains of a year that has brought much 
It will be counted an 


eventful year, to be the more remembered for its adversities than 
for its evident blessings. 
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| Solicits your business for | 
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SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the very 
best obtainable 


GALLON PULP 


ROUND and SQUARE 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING 
AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


pee EDMUND C. WHITE, Managing Partne ae 
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“But the new year will hearten:the canner to fresh hopes 
and awaken courage from its iong slumbering. There will come 


revelations to the canner at the close of the year that will pro- 


foundly shock. But for all of this year’s lack there will be whole- 
some compensations—of experience. 

“January’s stern dictum will soon be uttered. The January 
canner will be very- unlike the meek and mild-mannered canner 
of December. After all it might not be so difficult to explain the 
reason we have for saying that when December shall have flown 
December's unexampled opportunities shall have flown with it.” 

There's the spirit and there's the hope! 


We want you to read the remarks of Mr. C. H. Merrick, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Association of Commerce, as given under the 
Western Canners’ Association report. You will get a mental 
jolt from them that will do, you ‘good—and may help in the new 
resolutions you will form for the year 1920. 


RATE OF EXCHANGE INCREASES DUTIES 


Association is Trying to Obtain Adjustment—Talks With 
: Officials. 


Many protests have been received by the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association against the imposition of duties upon im- 
ports from countries where the currency has depreciated in 
comparison with American currency as a result of the war. 

The effect of the enforcement of the ordinary rules is to 
cause a greater or less increase in the duty. In some cases 
this increase in the actual amount of money collected is so 
great as to be prohibitive. ; 

The steps taken by the Merchants’ Association to meet this 
situation are set forth in a letter. recently addressed to a mem- 
ber by the association through its foreign trade bureau. This 
letter reads as follows: 


“Replying to your letter of October 29, we would state 
that the Merchants’ Association of New York has been in con- 


stant touch with the Treasury Department with respect to the 
value of foreign m@neys in the payment of import duties. We 
have not only been in correspondence with the Treasury De- 
partment, but representatives of the association have been in 
conference in Washington on two occasions with respect to this 
matter, 


“The condition which your letter outlines as applying to 
goods from Germany or Austria, applies equally. to the importa- 
tion of merchandise from other countries, in which moneys 
are now depreciated, such as France, Italy, Belgium and Great 
Britain. 


“The Treasury Department in co-operation with the De- 
partment of State expects that the President will soon issue an 
order authorizing American consuls in foreign countries to 
issue, at the time of consulating invoices, a certificate of de- 
preciation which would be attached to the invoice and used as 
an authoritative basis in determining the current value of the 
foreign money, in which the transaction took place. It is our 
understanding that the draft of this order has been prepared 
and approved by both the Treasury Department and the Depart- 
ment of State, but that its issuance has been delayed because 
of the President’s illness. 


“The writer was in Washington with a delegation from the 
association (at which time we urged, successfully, that all vari- 
ances in rates of exchange be included and not those amount- 
ing to-ten per cent or more, as the-Treasury Department pro- 
posed), and made inquiry with regard to whether or not the 
forthcoming rule would apply to shipments from Germany, In- 
asmuch as no Americtan consuls are active in that country at 
present. We were informed that the Spanish consulate would 
have power to issue these certificates on behalf of American 
importers, Spain now serving for the United States in this ca- 
pacity during the war. 


“We fear, however, that this will not be of avail in con- 
nection with the shipment which you expect to arrive here in 
the near future. We proposed that the Treasury Department 
make the order, when issued, retroactive, but they have not 
yet acted on that suggestion. It would appear, therefore, that 
in the shipment in question it will be necessary for you to go 
through the form of filing protest, in order to obtain final liqui- 
dation on the basis of the current value of the market.” 


WASTED 


Are the valuable syrups and fruit juices slopped over with the average 
closing machines due to the jerky motion and sudden stop of the can 
before the top is applied? 


Is the money paid for the perfectly good cans jammed and improperly 
sealed due to the unavoidable change in adjustments on poorly designed 
machines? 


Are your feelings when you have to refund for short 
weight cans. 
THE 


speeded at 75 cans per minute, with their properly timed, steady, 


LOST !— 


EXASPERATED!— 


TROYER-FOX NON SPILL Closing machines 


even can motion, a slow gentle vacuum applied 
top, clinched tightly while the can is in motion 
—the double seam made in two operations,—the 
four seaming rolls diametrically opposed carried 
on two large ball bearing spindles, all bearings 
designed so that they are kept free of all foreign 
matter, assuring an all-day run with no stops for 
oiling-makes for the TROYER-FOX Closing 
Machine an ideal for any up-to date cannery. 


Write for descriptive matter 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 
Builders of Sanitary Can Making 
and Canners’ Machinery 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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MAINE MARKET. 


Real Winter Is Here—Bargains in Corn Past—Talking About 
Future Corn Prices—But Few Apples Left—Sardines 
Show More Life—Maine Canners Meet. 


Portland, Me., December 5, 1919. 


Zero weather is with us, and that in Maine means real 
winter. Snow is badly needed for the traveling in rural sec- 
tions, and also for lumbering operations, which play a very 
important part in New England’s business life, and incidentally 
a very important part in the wholesale grocery business for 
supplies. 

Maine Corn—tThe cold weather brings the 1919 corn sea- 
son to a definite end. When it becomes necessary to put goods 
into a heated warehouse, with all the costs and charges trib- 
utary to this movement, the packer can no longer afford to 
make any bargain prices, and goods will be held for full 
prices. These prices are $1.60 for fancy goods and from 
$1.50 for almost fancy to $1.20 for ordinary standard, Talk 
among various packers today indicated that each one expected 
that spot and future Maine corn would be high, and that after 
the turn of the year this would become an established fact. 


Future Maine Corn—wWith the close of the 1919 season 
packers are looking ahead to 1920 business, and the probable 
price on future corn plays an important part in their calcu- 
lations. Your correspondent heard two or three of ‘‘the boys” 
who happened to foregather this morning talking over the 
situation, and was surprised to note that the most pessimistic 
and most optimistic of the group were not far apart in their 
ideas, which were above $1.60. One feature which has not 
been played as yet is the attitude and action of the Maine 
Sweet Corn Growers’ Association, a recently formed group 
of corn growers throughout the State. They have intimated 
that later they would wish to treat with the Canners’ Asso- 
ciation regarding the price to be paid for cut corn, but noth- 
ing further has been heard from them as yet. It is already 
known that cans, cases, labels and—it goes without saying— 
labor will be more next year, and even if the growers will raise 
corn for the same price as in 1919, the cost of the product 
will still be appreciably higher in 1920. 


Maine Apples—The season for packing apples in Maine 


is ending with the advent of cold weather, and most packers 
report that they will close their factories probably this week or 
next. This means the end of future sales, and a firmer price. 
One or two factories will remain in operation for the remainder 
of the year, and after that buyers will have to take spot goods 
at spot prices. There will be only a very limited, if any, 
surplus, as all of the packers whom we have talked with are 
working now only to complete the contracts they have in 
hand. One packer has been endeavoring to buy from others 
in order to fill his own contracts without operating his factory 
through the cold weather, but has so far been unsuccessful. 
The price is now $5.50 in carlots and $5.75 in smaller quan- 
tities, 

Sardines—The lowest price today is $4.25 Eastport for 
quarter keyless, and the market is showing a decided reaction, 
which indicates continued higher prices. 


Clams—The price on 5-0z. remains the same, but the 
packers report increasing difficulty in getting the clams dug 
for the factory, and indications are that prices will have to 
advance if the pack continues. 

Notes—The Maine Canners’ Association held its annual 
meeting this week. Among the out-of-town packers who were 
in attendance were F. F. Noyes, C. T. Moses, F. E. Jewett and 
Theodore Goldmark, of New York. “MAINE.” 
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WILL TRY TO “KEEP ’'EM DOWN ON THE FARM.” 


A practical answer to the question, ‘““How are you going 
to keep ’em on a Maryland farm after they’ve seen gay 
Paree’”’? is shortly to be made by the Rural Y. M. C. A. in 
co-operation with rural leaders of the State. To keep men and 
boys contented and successful on the farms and in the smaller 
industrial and railroad conters, George L. Goodwiu, Interstate 
“Y” secretary, in collaboration with State and local commit- 
tees, is planning a State-wide program of athleiics, recreational 
activities, educational classes and rural movies designed to 
meet the normal need for amusement of farm help and village 


workers. Every county is to be asked to support a “‘Y’’ move- 
ment that will establish baseball, football, skating, swimming 
and other leagues for country boys, and to provide for recrea- 
tion fields, entertainments, clubs, community gatherings and 
vocational classes that will give the local young folks some- 
— interesting to do, see or hear nearer than the large 
cities. 


Definite plans and programs, such as already are in suc- 
cessful operation in more than 150 counties and 1,500 small 
and large industrial plants, will be developed for Maryland 
conditions and submitted for popular county approval and 
support early in the year. 


LIVINGSTON’S STONE TOMATO 


There has not been a superior sort introduced in the 
thirty years that Livingston’s Stone has been on the 
market. ‘The large, bright red fruit is always smooth, 
with thick flesh, small seed cells, never hollow, and has few 
seeds. Skin strong, stands shipping or hauling very well. 
Produces largest tonnage per acre. Bears until frost. 


We Originated The Livingston’s Stone 


We grow every pound we sell. Have sold largest canners for 
years. Order direct from us, or insist on your dealer supplying 
in our bags, under registered trade-mark seal. Never soldin 
bulk to dealer or grower. 


Beware of “‘by-product’’ seed, saved at canneries. 
Can also supply Bonny Best, Chalks Early Jewel, Etc. 


Ask for Prices and Catalog 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Famous for Tomatoes 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be. appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 Ww. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Sinclair-Scott 40-in. Rotary PEA 
Separator, 

1 Huntley Monitor No. 6B Green Pea Grader, 

6 Guiant Viner Feeders, 

2 40x60 Open Iron Process Kettles, 

1 25-ft. Iron Water Tank Tower. 

Address Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Delaware. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—tTwo 100-gallon capacity copper jack- 
eted kettles. State full particulars and price in first let- 
ter. Address Edward V. Stockham, Inc., Havre de 
Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—6 Giant Viner Feeders, 8 Monitor Viner Seed 
Pea Cleaners (1) of which has never been uncrated and the other 
2 used eight days), 1 Pennsylvania locomotive type return tubular 
boiler, 150 horsepower, with heavy stack and shaker grates. All 
above in good working order and will be sold at a bargain. Ad- 
dress H. P. CANNON & SON, Inc.. Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Refugee Wax Seed Beans, grown by the 
Everett B. Clark Seed Company. They will be sold to the 
first interested buyer offering a fair price in quantities from 
one to five hundred bushels. Address Box-A 692, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Zastrow 25 ft. Steam Box for 
Oysters, Clams, Sweet Potatoes, etc., suitable for three 
(3) 8 ft. ears, new; also one Zastrow Double Cylinder, 
Link motion, Hoisting Engine, used for Oyster Wharf 
Hoisting, rebuilt, good as new. Zastrow Machine Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1,800 cases of No. 2 Pears, 1b degree 
syrup, at $2.00 per dozen, f. o. b. factory; 270 cases No. 
3 Pears, 15 degree syrup, $2.75 per dozen, f. o. b. factory, 
375 cases No. 2 Standard Blackberries, $2,00 per dozen, 
J. o. b. factory, for immediately delivery. Quality guaran- 
teed. Guaranteed against leads and sweels for six months 
ig date of invoice. Address Albany Cang. Co., Albany, 

a. 


THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


130 N. WELLS STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A.Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE — Haller Bottle Filler, Pulp Cooking 
Tanks, Coils, Labelers, Pumps, Ayars Tomato Washer, 
Cycline, Kerns’ Finisher, Copper Kettles, Crowning Ma- 
chines, Cider Press, Bottle Soaker and Washer, Vacuum 
Pan, and other miscellaneous machinery and supplies. 
Complete list sent on application. Address P. J. Ritter 
Company, 1626 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Alaska Seed Peas, extra fine quality, 
for prompt shipment by Leonard Seed Co. from grow- 
ing station. Price 15c. per lb., sacks extra. Address 
Chas. G. Summers & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Potato peeling machine and closing ma- 
chine for sanitary cans. Address Box A-706, care The 
Canning Trade. 


is sed Kern Finisher. 

4 Used No. 5 Corn Cutters, 

1 Hawkins or Harris Hoist. 

2 Medium Size Glass Lined Tanks. 

Address Box A-709, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale--Factories 


-FOR SALE—My canning factories at Brandywine, 
Md., and Hughesville, Md. [ull information on request. 
Address J. Barnes Bailey, Forest Hill, Md. 


FOR ‘SALE—Two Factories in the State of Delaware. 
These plants are located in one of the best tomato-growing- 
sections of the State, and tomato acreage can readily be se-- 
cured. Would make excellent tomato-canning plants or catsup- 
bottling plants, For further information address Box A- 704, “ 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland— 
Washington Branch B. & O. R. R., fifteen miles: from: 
Baltimore, including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also one or two large houses for employees. 2%. 
acres ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two 
good large wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. 
Plant wired for electric lighting. Attractive price will 
be made covering real estate only, or real estate and 
equipment complete. ‘Tomatoes, stringless beans, apples, 
sweet potatoes and other crops can be contracted for in 
the immediate neighborhood. Address Chas. G. Sum- 
mers & Co., Russell and Worcester Sts., Baltimore. Md. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 
CANNED FOODS, CANS. 


BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, 


PHONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CAN FILLING MACHINES 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland Maine 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A COMPETENT SALESMAN, thoroughly acquainted with 
the canning industry, wants position, either for supplies or 
canned foods. Has publicity and advertising experience. Ad- 
dress Box B-679, care of The Canning Trade, 


WANTED—Position by thoroughly experienced Processor 
and Machinist on Corn, Peas, Tomatoes, Pumpkin, Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce. Can pack high-grade goods. Good 
with handling help. Expert on Panama and Four-spindle Ma- 
chine. I am A-1 General Factory Man. Open for a position 
at once. Give best of reference. Address Box B-701, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position with Oyster Factory on the Gulf of 
Mexico, preferably on the Florida Coast, by young man who is 
a capable processor and good manager of help. Strictly tem- 
perate and unmarried. Address Box B-689, care of The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Position by experienced processor; can pack 
a large variety of fruits and vegetables, etc.; A-1 machinist; 
experience on a large variety of canning machinery; A-1 on 
several different kinds of closing machines; can handle help 
and results; good references. Address Box B-710, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-Processor. Have 
had over twenty years’ experience in packing fruits and vege- 
tables, fruit butters, etc. I am A-1 general factory man and 
always been result getter. Strictly temperate, 38 years of age, 
married. Capable of taking charge of any size plant. At pres- 
ent employed. Wish to make a change. Open for position by 
January 7, 1920. Can give best of references. Will be glad 


to submit samples of the various products I have recently put 
Address Box B-703, care of The Canning Trade. 


up this season. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—First class, experienced superintendent, for 
Fruits, Jams, Jellies, Vegetables and general line, who can 
speak Spanish, Italian or French, to go to Cuba; steady posi- 
tion all year round; good pay; must be able to handle help. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—Old-established Baltimore cannery has open- 
ing for Experienced Factory Superintendent-processor, han- 
dling fruits, vegetables and oysters. Permanent position. Ad- 
dress Box B-696, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Manager for Canning Plant by New York 
house for the Far West. Must be experienced in the prepara- 
tion of Jams, Jellies, Chutnies, etc., and competent to Erect 
and Operate Plant. Application to state positions held, refer- 
ences and salary desired. Address Box B-708, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Man who is thoroughly familiar with Man- 
ufacturing Jams, Jellies, Marmalade, Peanut Butter, etc. He 
must have full knowledge of machinery required, also the in- 
stalling of same, State age, experience and salary required. 
Address Box B-707, care of The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Experienced Foreman for Sanitary Can De- 
partment. Steady position. Good opporunity. Address Box 
B-690, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—First-class, experienced superintendent pro- 
cessor, for corn, pumpkin, tomatoes, pulp, pork and beans 
and hominy. A man of ability; one who can handle help suc- 
cessfully. Give references and state age and salary expected, 
in your reply. Address Box B-705, in care of The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—January 1, 1920, a Superintendent of Cannery, 
packing Peas, Corn and Beets. Applicant should have had 
successful experience in packing high-quality goods. Factory 
is in New York State. Give details as to experiences, former 
positions held, age and salary expected. Address Box B-700, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


Conveyor Systems That 
Add to Your Profits 


HE manner in which raw 
material or finished prod- 
uct is handled in your plant, 
shows in your books as 
profit or ex- 
pense. 


Conveying Systems raise 


your profit margin most _ 
agreeably. Don’t wait until next season 
to think it over. Investigate now. 


Ask today for Catalog P-30 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1856 North Kostner Avenue 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


New York Milwaukee, 
Cincinnatti, Mo 8t. Paul, Minn 
Birmingham, Ala. . Louis, Mo. adel 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FOR SALE AT — Rend: 


=~ Eureka Soldering Flux 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


Son 
Baltimore 
C. W. Pike Company 
San Francisco 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Toronto, Ont. 


- 
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a. Hamilton, Ont. 


SAMUEL B. ORR. | 


A Tribute. 


Mr. Samuel B. Orr, one of Circleville’s most respected ana 
beloved citizens, died at the family residence on Thursday, 
November 20, 1919. 

Mr. Orr was born on November 5, 1868. He was left an 
orphan at an early age, but by his own efforts and strict in- 
tegrity has made his life and business a success. He moved 
to Circleville in 1904, and during his long residence in this 
city has commanded the entire confidence and esteem of all 
whc knew him. He was a man held in very high regard among 
his business assocates, and in this respect will be greatly 
missed. He will be missed as one of our upright citizens 
whose entire influence was always on the side of right. He 
will be missed in the church where he was always found work- 
ing for its good, exemplifying the principles of Christianity 
in his daily life, honoring God and the church in all things. 
But, most of all, will he be missed in his home by those near- 
est and dearest to him, and who are now called upon to mourn 
the death of a beloved husband and devoted father, whose 
kindness and faithfulness to his family never failed. 

He was married in August, 1891, to Rebecca Phillips, a 
devoted Christian woman, who, with a son and daughter, are 
left to mourn his death. Besides his immediate family, he 


leaves a brother, J. W. Orr, and a sister, Martha J. Orr, both 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


He was a consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of this city, and his Christian character was known to 
all. Too much cannot be said of his patience and goodness. 
Of a quiet and lovable nature, he endeared himself to the 
hearts of all, and they who knew him best loved him most. 
Mildness and kindness characterized all his words. 

Through his illness he never complained and his last 
thoughts were a deep solicitude for the dear ones who are 
left. 

He had served the city well, having at one time been a 
member of the City Council. In addition to being the Presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Canners’ Association, in which he served 
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faithfully and well, he was a director in both the National 
Canners’ Association and the Western Canners”' ‘Association. 
He was an honored York Rite and Scottish Rite Mason, being 
a member of Scioto Commandery Knights Templar at Circle- 
ville, Ohio, and of the Scioto Consistory,:Ancient Acceptec 
Scottish Rite Masons, Valley of Columbus, Ohio. He belonged 
to the’ Circleville Athletic Club and as a loyal brother of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, he er his servives 
for the good of the order. 


During the late war he served as Federal Fuel Aaminis- 
trator of Pickaway County, Ohio, and was also a member of 
the Federal Draft Board, and in both worked tirelessly, for the 
good of his country: 

These few memorial ‘sentences are at: best only a little 
record of the life of a true man and .of the high esteem .in 
which he was held by those who knew him best. But,, ihough 
the good opinion of the people of this world is to be, desired, 
it is, after all, of little value in comparison with that Divine 
approval that shall finally be pronounced by the Great Judge 
Eternal. 


The shadow that mantles this place makes 
“One less at home! 

The charmed circle broken; a dear face will be 

Missed day by day from its accustomed place; 

But, cleansed and saved and perfected by grace, 
One more in heaven. 


“One less on earth, 
Its pain, its sorrow, its toil to share. 
One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear: 
One more the crown of ransomed souls to wear 
At home in heaven! 


“One more in heaven! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days; 
Another theme for thankfulness and praise; 
Another link on high our souls to raise aed 
To home and heaven! 


“One more at home! 
That home where separation cannot be; 
That home whence none is missed eternally! 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with Thee, 
At home in heaven!”’ 


MERICAN Coke Tin Plat 
$5 20% 75 4 BEST. CORES 
@iinriates 

CIAL 


201 25 
Highest quality Tin PLATEs— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. ic = KS TP KAN 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 20% 25 ! 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. ay! AME 
|_ AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offloes, | Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Specify “AM: 


Grand Rapids = 


Seed Peas and Beans. 
Quality First 


If in the market for Seed ‘Peas and Beans for prompt or 


future shipment, write us for prices 


Alfred J. Brown Seed Co. 


Michigan 
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JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


We are headquarters 
-_ for the best of every- 
_ thing in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 


EVERY JOBBER 


should provide his salesmen with a copy of 
“How To Buy and Sell Canned Foods” 
By J. A. Lee. 
It tells the qualities, styles, brands, meth- 
ods of packing, variations in canned foods, 
and will enable them to talk intelligently 
on this important subject. 
Price $2.15 with the order. 


Published by’ 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore. 


“The jobbers’ text book on Canned Foods” 


GAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 
| 


As Brokers View the Market 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., December 6, 1919. 

Winter weather throughout the country, the coal shortage, 
continued unsettled labor conditions, the holiday business in fancy 
groceries, and the preparation for inventory time, do not tend to 
increase the buying of canned foods in this market. Consequently, 
there was a lighter demand during the week, and the outlook for 
the coming week does not indicate a revival of buying in a large 
way. Though light in volume there was enough business cone, 
however, to encourage the optimists in the belief that there are 
better times ahead marketwise. Some section or other of this 
great big country comes into the market each day for goods, for 
prompt shipment, in assorted carloads as a rule, and the constant 
flow of such orders wears away by degrees, almost imperceptibly 
the available supply which, to say the least, is far and away under 
the quantities usually in the hands of the canners at this time of 
the year. When the buying opens up for the spring trade the 
source of supply may be found drained to the point of disap- 
pearance in some important lines of canned foods. 


There were no unusual developments, or any features of 
special interest, in the tomato market here during the week. On 
some days the market was fairly active, but the week, as a whole, 
was rather quiet. On the part of the canners there appears to be 
no effort to force sales, and the jobbers show little disposition to 
add to their holdings before the end of the year. Propositions to 
book orders at a shade under the going prices, to be invoiced after 
January ist, fall on unwilling sellers, who accept the situation 
with equanimity if not with Christian fortitude. The basic con- 
ditions, factory costs and available supplies, justify a stronger 
market by and by, and they are content to await its coming. 
Pick up any good trades offered in tomatoes, here or elsewhere, 
store them away until needed, and you will not be the !oser. 
There are eight long months ahead before the next canning sea- 
son rolls around, and the goods do not go out of fashion. 

Fancy quality, heavy weight spinach was again in good de- 
mand this week here, which we have before called attention, and 
the unsold stocks of it are reduced to small proportions. ‘The 
standard grade was fairly active and unchanged as to prices. 


Standard quality Maine style corn was another good seller, 
better than last week, and there were a few orders received for 
the shoepeg variety. 

Canned sweet potatoes are fairly active in small lots, but they 
lack the snap that was prevalent last month. 


; Stringless beans were sold in small lots, not enough to cause 
any change in the quotations, and the ordinary quality string 
beans are about sold out. 

Kraut is firm because of light stocks and higher cost to pack. 
Peas, lima beans, mixed vegetables and the other lines of vege- 
tables were dull all week. 


Pears were active again this week for export, with an increase 
in the number of inquiries for them, especially for the English 
market, and expectations of increased buying for that account 
appear to be justified. The Cuban market is taking them, tov, 
which enlarges the outlet for them. We again note that the 
clearings of canned fruits and vegetables for export at the Balti- 
more custom-house, show liberal shipments abroad. The domestic 
buying of pears has not increased. 

There was next to nothing done in peaches or in apples, and 
the market for those two items shows no changes of interest this 
week. They will be wanted by and by. 

Cove oysters:are stronger, and they would be active if they 
were obtainable for prompt shipment in straight carlots, but they 
are available only in small quantities as packed from day to day. 
Scarcity and high cost of raw oysters for canning purposes, in 
addition to the scarcity of labor, are the reasons for the stronger 
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market. If the Chesapeake Bay freezes over during the cold snap 
the scarcity of cove oysters will be acute in mid-winter. Protect 
your requirements. 
Crushed oyster shells will not be pleutiful and are expected 
to advance, 
THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., December 4, 1919. 

Tomatoes—December is always looked upon as the dullest 
month in the canned foods market, and the packers who have 
not closed out their surplus stocks are arranging to stack them 
up in solid blocks for the winter to minimize the danger of 
freezing and rusting. The surplus of tomatoes in this section 
is comparatively light, and had it not been for the Government 
stocks we would have a much better market at this time. We 
learn, however, that the Government supplies are getting pretty 
well exhausted, and believe after the turn of the year there 
will be a revival of interest from all sections. 

Corn—The market on corn is rather quiet, but we believe 
prices have touched bottom, and any change will be in an 
upward direction. 

Sweet Potatoes—We have left about 600 cases extra stand- 
ard No. 3 sweet potatoes at $1.55 per dozen, f. o. b. Delaware 
factory. Can buy standard quality at $1.50 for 3s and 90 cents 
for 2s. C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


THE WAY THE MAINE BOYS DO IT 


The Maine Canners’ Association has fathered a move- 
ment among the boys of the State to compete for prizes in 
sweet-corn growing. These clubs are county affairs, and we 
give below the story of Donald H. Will, who won the second 
prize in the Franklin county competition. There were boys 
in the competition whose corn netted at the rate of more 
than $400 per acre. This should interest everyone, as the 
same methods used by the boys are what produces the super- 
corn packed in Maine: 

“Having decided in the fall of 1918 that I would join 
the Boys’ Corn Club the next year, I began preparing for it 
in October, by hauling six tons ** manure onto the plot 


selected for my quarter acre of corn, spreading it evenly over 
the plot. 


“On May 29th I had the ground broken to the depth of 
eight inches. The soil was a sandy loam. It had always been 
called a particularly good piece for corn, and I had made up 
my mind to raise a particularly good piece if possible. 

“On May 30th I harrowed the plot thoroughly with a disc 
harrow. The corn was planted on the same day, using three 
quarts of Ellis seed and dropping fertilizer at the same time. 
The ground was in fine condition for planting, and, as the 
weather remained warm, the corn came quickly, so that in 
a week’s time it was nearly all up. 

“The corn grew so fast it was soon large enough to culti- 
vate, and I began hoeing June 16th. I finished hoeing the 
second time on June 25th. After hoeing over the first time 
I sowed over the piece the remainder of my fertilizer. 2 

“It proved to be a fine season for corn, and going through 
the piece on July 10th I was pleased to find some spindles, 
and on July 24th I found a few silks. 

“The 7th of September my corn was pronounced ready 
for picking. A rainy spell of weather came on at this time, 
and I was obliged to pick all of my corn in the rain. How- 
ever, the ears were large and plentiful, and this served to keep 
up my spirits, which otherwise might have become dampened 
by the steady downpour, but my corn was in at last, and all 


that remained for me to do was to wait patiently for my check 
of $84.14. 


“T received my check September 27th, and I felt very 
well satisfied with my summer’s work, which had brought me 
a profit of $58.16.” 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t+)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. Balto. N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*< California) Cole. SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans......170 PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water....175 Out 
No. 2% White Mammoth.$Out $3 75 “With Dry Beans 160 1 65 Syrup... 
Green, 33 New York 170 PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Extra Out Out 
White, Large.. Out Out SWEET POTATOESI]-No. 2, Standard 95 Out APPLE*- “ Grated “ Out 
3 Std.f.o.b.Balto 150 200 “Sliced “ Std. Out Out 
Green, “2.400 400 “Std. f.o.b.Co. 150 Out Out 
White, Medium... ...... Out 9Std.f.0.b ...... Out * 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra ...... Out 
: Green, . 390 Out 10, Std.f.o.b.Co.5 00 Out = Stand. ...... Out 
White Small... ...... Out TOMATOES}- -No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out “ ‘Extra 4 85 
Green “ Out Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out “ “Stand. 3 90 
Tips White Sq...4 20 425 Stand., Balto625 725 7 Grated Extra Out 
“ Green, Sq....395 400 Sani. 5% in. cans ...... Out Shredded Syrup........ Out —...... 
BAKED BEANSHt-No. 1, Std." Balto. 1 “2, Eastern Pie Water... Out... 
4, In Sauee........ 80 85 tand., 10, Out 
2, In Sauce........ 1 20 1% Seconds, Balto. PLUMSt—No. 2, 
150 | RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water. Out Out 
10, Out ut Cal. 10s... Red Out 
“ 2. White Wax Standard 90 Out TOMATO PULPt- “No. 10, Standard. Black Syrup. Out 
Standards.....200 215 STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup... Out Out 
Soaked... 100 Out CANNED FRUITS BERRIES§—“ Preserved............. OUR 
“9, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... Out APPLES—No. = “ Extra Preserved... 450 Out 
BEETSt —No. 3, Small, Whole........... 165 Out “ Out Out 
° 2, Standard, APPLESt-No. 10. 5 50 iy Extra Preserved..... 2 50 Out 
Large, Out Pa.” .0. b. 6 1, Preserved............... 23 Out 
CORNI—No. 3. Std. Evegr.. f.o.b. Balto. 1 20 Out Cala. Out CANNED FISH 
ged: Ever.. {.0.b.Co....116 ...... BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard...1 9) Out 
§$td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto.140 ...... Out Out LOBSTER tb. Fine 
 Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.155 Out 2, Preserved... Out Out 
“  Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co.165 __...... “  2,In Syrup.... Out Out OYSTERS§— 5-oz. Standards... 
Maine Style 1.20 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine.......... 14 50 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style.....120 Out | CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... Out... “ 
“ Fey. Mn.Stylef.o.b.Bal.135 2 00 | White... 
“ Faney f.0.b. County...... 140 Out “Red “Stand. Water...... Out Out | “Sockeye, Tal. = 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out | “ White “ Syrup....... Out Out 
“ Standard Western......... ...... 1% | Ex. Preserved...... Out Out "Red Alaska, Tall 3 65 
MIXED VEGETA- 2—12 Kinds... 1 00 GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand........... 2 00 3 00 hig Fiat..... $10 
OKRA AND 2, Standard... PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C...425 425 “1, Pink, Tall... 330 
PEASt—No. 2, Early June Stand, Balto. 140 1 60 PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 180 200 “ “1, Columbia, Tall. Out 
“Ex. Stand. Early Junes 145 1 65  2Standard White.... Out Out Fiat 42 
= “gifted 1 70 1 60 Yellow... ...... Out 2 60 
2 25 Seconds, White ..... Out Out Medium Red, Talls. 3 00 
240 Out SHRIMP3—No. 1%, Wet or Drv...... Out 
1 40 No. 3, Standa. ds, White. 3 Out 16 
Out Yellow 350 355 > ME 
“Extra Sifted ...... Out Yellow 375 380 PIG ‘TIN—Straits tome 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out Out Selected, Yellow..... ...... Out 
“ > 12 “Pies Unpeeled........ 170 175 %x% 9x10 
SAUERKRAUT}—No. 2, Standard........ 250 | SOLDER—Drop and Bar...... 
130 120 No. 1G 5 30 Wire Coil............ 
10, 400 425 “ oe 6 50 Wire Segments.... 
SPINACH!—No. 3, Standard 1 55 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
115 TIN PLATES F. 0. B. MILL 
“2%, Cal 135 "Ex." in Syrup......200 Out 14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin Plate 
8 8 00 3, Seconds in Water....... Out 14x20, 10 bs, Coke Tin 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Prices 
Temporarily 


Withdrawn 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 
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CARNAHAN 
The Sign of Quality 


COKE TIN PLATES 


If it is the BEST We make it 


The Carnahan Tin Plate 
& Sheet Co. 


CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. - New York 
Jos. R. Martin & Co. - - - Montreal 
Walter G. Clark, Inc. - - . St. Louis 
5 ( San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Rolph, Mills & Co. Reatean 
Portland 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


= 
‘ 
: 
; 
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The Robins=Beckett Can Cleaning Machine 
CLEANS Tops, Bottoms and Sides 


Removes Dirt and Rust Instantly. Does Not Require Steel Wool. Can Be Attached te Any Labeler. 
Adjustable for Cans Varying From Flats to Gallons. No Labor Required. Motor may be Attached if Desired. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


S. M. SINDALL - R. A. SINDALL 


SWEET CORN—The Leonard Narrow Grain 


Immediate Shipment 
Canners’ Varieties of Peas, 1919 Crop | 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


| 
 _LBORARD SEED 
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VERTICAL AIR COMPRESSOR 
AND TANK WATER COOLED 


This AIR COMPRESSOR and TANK combined is especially used 
for testing soldered and Sanitary tin cans, either round, square or oval. 
_ The compressor cylinder and head are water cooled and are well 
manufactured, and are tested to 350 pounds per square inch. 
The equipment is made in four sizes as follows: 


SIZE OF CUBIC-FEET REV. PULLEY 
CYLINDER PER-MIN. PER-MIN. DIAMETER 
3x3 3-8 300-600 12x3 
4x4 7-15 250-500 16x4 
5x5 11-23 200-400 20x5 
6 x6 20-30 200-300 24x6 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


601-607 S. Caroline Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The MORRAL 


CORN HUSKER | 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 


The MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 
PATENTED CUT 


TESTIMONIAL 


PATENTED 
TESTIMONIAL 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 

We have been using your husking machines ever since 
you began making them, and probably the best indication of our 
opinion of them is the order we are just placing with you for 
six of your new double machines, to replace twelve of the old 
single machines which you furnished us on our first order the 
year you began manufacturing huskers. 

We like the double husker. It saved almost half the floor 
space, almost half the power, and almost half the cost of super- 
vision and maintenance required for single machines. 

Your huskers do good work and they maintain a contin- 
uous operation, at a speed which gives them great capacity. 

Very truly yours, 
DICKINSON & CO. 
RD.MS By Richard Dickinson. 


Eureka, Ill., Dec. 21, 1918. 


West Poland, Me., Nov. 27, 1818. 
Morral Brothers, Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 
In reply to your inquiry of Nov. 21, with reference to 
the Morral double cut cutter purchased of you March 4, 1918, 
please be advised that these machines were used at one of our 
factories during the season just past, giving us the best of satis- 
faction in every way. The good work they do proves them, at 
least to us, far the best cutters on the market. We recommend 
them especially for use in Maine, as the Morral will cut the corn 
from our short ears and nubbins without waste. 
Our best testimony is our order dated November 12, for 
four new machines for use in 1919. 
Wishing you success, we are, yours truly, 
THE FERNALD KEENE & TRUE CO. 
CLK:C C. L. Keene. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. . 
Sole Agents for Canada. 


| 
+ 
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Apple roa Machines, See Paring Machines. 
Asbestos Boiler and Pipe Covering. See Boil- 
er and Pipe Coverin ngs. 
Automatic Cogmatiog achinery. See Cam- 
makers’ Machinery. 
Automatic Temperature and Time Controls. 
See -Controllers. 
“(wire ), scalding, picking, et 
pic etc. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltim 
Cang. Meby. co. 
(wood). 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La fae "Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Benzoate of Soda. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Monts, Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Co., Chicago. 
See Pumps. 
BOIL  COMPOUN DS. 
Jos. 4 Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
AND ENGINES, steam. 


Caldswell & Sons Co. Chicago. . 
Baw Renneburg & Sons ., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Baltimore. 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Bottle Capping eo See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Bottle Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See ,——a Crates, Shooks. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See’ Bottlers’ Mehy. 

Bottle Fillers. See See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLE LABELING MACHINES. 

Economic Mchy. Co., eee Mass. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem 

Crown Cork & Seal Co.,’ Baltimore, Md. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 
BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Karl Kiefer Mach, Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Fasteners, box strap. 

Box Nailing Machines. 

BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Embry Box Co., Louisville, 

Boxes, corrugated paper. Pa- 
r Products. 

Boxin Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 

chines, can. 

BROKERS, 

J. M. Paver Co., ange. 

Bros., ork City. 
Zoller Co. Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fibre. See Fibre Con- 

ain 

— and Pails, metal. See Enameled Buc- 


Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil, gas sae ine, etc. 

A. K. Robins & 
BY-PRODUCTS,  baltim¢ 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons "naltimere. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Buyers of Scrap Tin. See Detinning Plants. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNT 


Ss. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Avyars_ Machine Co. . Salem 

20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

AKERS’ ERY. 


san Machine Co., York City. 
Angeles San. Can Mchy. Co., Los Cal. 
iss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Can Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co. Baltimore. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers_and Markers. 

Can Lacquers See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CA NNERY SUPP LIES, 

Ayvars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 

Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A K. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore. 

Sheppard Supply & Co., Baltimore 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Co.. Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Canning Experts. 


Atlantie Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., ‘Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Thos. F. Lukens Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phelps Can Co.. Baltimore. . 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


WHERE TO BUY 


A List of the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the. advertisements for details. 


Wheeling Can, Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans. fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


CAN RS. 

Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 

Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Testers. See Canmakers‘ Machinery. 
CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Cang. Cehy. Co., Chica 

Capping Machines, bottle. See Rottlers’ Mchy. 
CAPPING 

Ayars Machine Co., Sale N. 

Sprague Cang. Me hy. Chica 

Machines, ‘solderless. Closing 

achines. 

Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Svupls. 
CAPS, le, jar, tumbler, etc. 

Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
CARRIERS and CONVEYORS, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Belt Co., 
Cang. y._Co., Chicago 
h Century Mchy. Co., “Wilwauke ee, Wis. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machine ‘or the prepartory work. 
See Pulp Mchy; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 


Mchy. 
Chain Beit Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


= for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 


CHOPPERS, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER and VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Circuit Breakers. See Electrical Appliances. 
& GRADING MACHINERY, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague Cane. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


seed, 
Hustiey Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Mehy. Co., Chica 
eaning and Washing Machines, 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. ee Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
Closets, sanitary, 
L NES, open top 
Ams. Machine a Max, New York Cit 
Angelus San, Can *Mche. Co., Los tan Cal. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle. Wash. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Cooper Coils. 
=a Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 
CONSULTING EXPERTS on canni 
National Canners’ Assn., Washington. 
Controllers, for Cookers, Exhausters, ete. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chi icago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., "La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
N. J. Foundry ‘and Co., New 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 


bottle. 


- 20th Century Milwaukee, Wis. 


Weller Mfg. Co cago. 

COOKERS, continuous, itatin 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, i 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Chicago. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica go. 

Cookers‘ retors. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers ane Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, vegetable and fruit canners. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Svrague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica ee 
Copper Jacke ed Kettles. ‘See Ke ties, copper. 
Coppers, soldering. na Cannery Supplies. 
Corers and Slicers, fruit 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mch y. Co., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Morral Bros., Ohio. 

A Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Morral Bros., Morral, 
— Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chica 
0 


rn Mixers and Agitators. See. ‘orn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Corn Seed. See Seeds. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Corn Washing machines. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Chas. Boldt Paper Co., Cincinnati. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ae Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. 8. Ptg. & Litho Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters, 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
and carrying machines, 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott’ Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mch y. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRA Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mach =. Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See orn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
—s Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
ECORATED TIN (for Caps, etc.). 
Can Co., New York. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore 
Dies, can. See ee Mchy. 
Disinfectants, non-odorous. 
Distilling and ee apparatus. 
sYS MS, corn, 
H. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Hinks Belt Co., 
Weller Mfg. Co hicago. 
Double-Seaming "Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery, 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Edw. Renneburg & "Baltimore. 
ELECTRICAL MACHIN Y. 
General Electric Co., en 
a Electric & Mfg. 
a. 


burg 
ELEVATORS, Warehouse 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engi 
-lined kettles. See Tanks, 


1 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Edw. Renneburg Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Evaporating Pans. See Jacketed Pans. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mtg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N, J. 
Peerless Co., Buffalo. 
ye Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
a Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

actory Stools. oy Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies, 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 

FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, Ohio. 

FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc 
Chas. Boldt Paper Co., Cincinnati. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper ‘Co., Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See ‘ookers- 


Fillers. 
— Mches, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
LLING MACHIN ES, can. 
Machine Co., Salem J. 
untley Mfg. Co., Silver N. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Saltionere. 
Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
rague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Stickman, Portland. Me. 
Century Mchy. Co.. Milwaukee, 
Chair Co., Port Washington, W' 
syrup. See Ma- 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 

A. K. Robins Co altimore. 

Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Cang. Mchy. Co.. Chicago. 
Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee. 
FLUX, soldering. 

Grasselli Chemical Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Food Choppers. See ners 

Friction kas Cans. See Cane. tin. 

Fruit Grad v9 See Cleaning and Grading 


Mehy, 4 
See Paring Machines. 
= 


N. 
0., Pitts- 


nes. 
glass- 


Fruit Parers. 
RUIT PITTERS and 
The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Y. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co.. Chicago 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Meby. 
Furnaces, soldering. See Burners. 
Gasoline Firenots, See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges. pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
GEARS, silent 
silent. 
Blectric Co.. Schenectody, = 
H. W. - Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CANS, tin, all kinds. 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


ERAL AGENTS for Mfgrs. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
fepoens Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, “glass-lined. 
Glue for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Soe. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 
veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
oh See Cleaning and Grad- 
n 
Hoisting ana Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
MAKING machinery. 
rague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Century Mchy. Co., 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea ~~ 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrups, Brines, etc.). See Microsco- 
pic Apparatus. 
Ink, can Tomping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, canners 
Canners’ Exchange, a B. Warner, 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica; * 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, e 
Juice Pumps. Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
KETTLES, copper, yinta or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, ndianapatis, Ind. 
Cang. Mchy. Co., C 
Kett enameled. See “giass-lined. 
KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons ‘Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., B Baltimore. 
Schaefer Mfg. Co., Berlin, Wis 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zestrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
yy 2 Co., Antrim, N. H. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
aR, Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
LABEL Manufacturers 
Chas. Boldt Paper Co., “Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Calvert Co., Detroit. 
H. Gam & Co., Baltimore. 
Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
er Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Virginia Canners Exchange, Roanoke, Va. 
LABELING Machines, bottle and oon 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 8s. 
LABELING MACHINES, can. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LACQUER Manufacturers. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
John G. Maiers Sons, Baltimore 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MEAT Machinery 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New City. 
Meat Choppers. See Ch 
METERS, flow, steam, 
General Electric Co., 
Microscopic Apparatus. 
M CONDENSING & MCHY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
memenend Mfg. Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cang. Mchy.'Co., Chicago. 
R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys 5 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons c2., Chicago. 
Link-Belt “o.. Chicago 
Sheppard Supply & ER Co., Baltimore 
ees Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
MOTORS, electric 
General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nailing Machines. See Box atid Machines. 
Nails, wire, cement coated, etc. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Ces Baltimore. 
Cang. chy. Chicago. 
Packers’ Cans. See Can 
ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


Bn Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey fe. N. J. 

John Sone. Baltimore, Ma 

Paper Boxes. See ate aper rodu 

Paper Cans and See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paraffined or Waxed Papers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canner 


» 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, O. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
x5 and BEAN SEED 
A. J. Brown Seed Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Landrech Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co. Chicago. 
J. B. Rice Seed Go., Cambridge, N. Y. 
PEA MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sheppard Supply Co., Baltimore 


* Baltim 
20th ~/ Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Port Washington, Wis. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 
Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 

PEELING 


Goodell Co., H. 
Peach and “cherry bitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELIN NES. 


Goodell Con N._H. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous, 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago ° 


Sprague Cang. Meh ‘0. 
Sheet Metal. Sie eves and 


Scree 
Picking 1 poxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
a Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


HINERY. 
John R. Mitchell So. Baltimore. 
Spragne Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and ‘Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., City, J. 
General Electric Schenectady, 
Link-Belt Co., Chicag: 
Sheppard Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
r ‘o., C 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., E. Pitts- 
urgh, . 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Chica 
Wis. 


20th Century My Co., 
Langsenkamp, ‘Indianapolis. 


PULP MACHIN 
rt 
. Robins & Balti 


PS, air, ee syrup. 
pny Co, New. York City. 
Refri fo Machines. 
0 


Regu ae r Cookers, etc. See Controllers. 

Retort See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, pal See Kettles, process. 

Recording Instruments. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Ssccharometers syrup testers). See Micro- 
scopic Apparatus. 

Salt, canners’. 

Sanitary Cle Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
om 

Senitary” top) cans. Cc 


ans. 
Sardine Rake ves and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & aons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., B ; 
Cang. Me Co., Chicago. 
eller Mfg. Co., icago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scales, counter, ce wagon. 

Scrap Tin Buyers. Deti aed lants. 
Screw Caps, bottle. 
Sealing Machines, bottic. Bottlers’ 
Sealiee Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
A. J. Brown Seed Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 


Separators. See Pea 
SHEET METAL WOR 
Ams Machine Co., Max, = York chinery 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Tll. 
oxes, Crates, etc. 
REENS. 


prague Cang. Mchy. Co 
20th Century Mchvy. Co., ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn 
Huntley Mfg. Co.. Silver Creek, a. Y. 
Sprague Cang. Mehby. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See "Corere and 
Slicers. 

SOLDER 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., me ye Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING eae (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives. 
Huntley Mfg. Silver Greek, N 
Sinclair Scott *Co., Baltimore. 
STAMPERS aD MARK ERS, can. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New "York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
+3 Covering. See Boiler. “and Pipe 
overin 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES. 
STENCILS, marking pots and _ brushes, 
brass nee and steel type, 
burning b 8, ete. 
A K. Robins Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 
Stools, factory, adjustable. 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
a ae Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & "Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chica 
th Century Mchy. Co., Milwat foe, Wis. 
SUGAR, CANNERS’. 

American Sugar a Co., New York. 
a eng ne room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment, 
and General Agents. 


era gen 
Switchboards. 


See Gen- 


Ss. 
See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Century Mchy.. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro 
scopic Apparatu 
Tables, Pick ng. Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TAN ETAL. 


Ams Machine Co., Max New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cang. Mechy. Co., Chicago. 
glass lined steel. 
Lan'gsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru 


ments. 
Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See 
ontrollers. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ asehy. 
Thermometers. See pparatus. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers. process. See Controllers. 
Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


ers’ 
american Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts- 


bu Pa. 
"Tin-Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping "Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.. ¥. 


ee 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 


N. J. 
Tomato pransplanting Machines. See Farming 


Machine 

Teapeuiasion’ “Machinery. See Power Plant 
ment. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 


Trucks, Auto. See Auto Trucks. 

. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

ee Electrical Machinery. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. ee Speed 
Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. Corers and Slicers. 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Vinegar Mchy. and Supplies. See Cider Mak- 
ers’ Mchy. 

Vinegar Testers. See Microscopic Apparatus. 

VINER FEEDERS. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Frank Hamachek, Wis. 

Warehouses. See Storag 

Washers, bottle. See Bottiers’ Machinery. 

Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 

WASHERS, can and far. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A: K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

WASHING MACHINES, corn. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. 

Water a and Purifiers. 
Apparat 

Waxed or ‘Parafined Paper. 


See Baskets. 
See Distilling 


See Paraffined 


Paper. 
WASHING MACHINES, can and contents. 
Seely Bros., Blaine. Wash. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks. wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wranpers, paper. 


See Corrugated Paper 
See Labeling Mchs. 


TO 
Wrapping Machines, can. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
more. 
ore. 
prague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
20th Century Mchy. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
; Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 


Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 
Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 


Weorcester, Massachusetts 


| 
| 
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We Will Give Real Service 


To any reliable packer who wants business in New York. 
Have SOLD goods on this market SUCCESSFULLY for years. 
Have the CONFIDENCE of every buyer in the territory. 


Have ample capital and a disposition ta help any dependable packer to make 
a SUCCESS of his business. 


Have an ACTIVE, COMPETENT and SUCCESSFUL Sales force. 
Have the EXPERIENCE of a practical canner and wholesale grocery 


buyer to assist our sales force. 


Have a RECORD of RESULTS. 


Every advantage we have is at YOUR service if YOU WANT RE- 
SULTS in New York. We want the ACCOUNTS of packers who have 
GOOD GOODS to sell and feel they are not getting SUFFICIENT business 
out of this market. We know there are many in this position, and would like 
to hear from them. 


SEGGERMAN Inc. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 
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The 43rd Year 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 
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Entered es second class matter at the Post Office at Baitimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. g 


SUBSCRIPTION: 

U. S.... $3.00 per year 
Canada. $4.00 per year 
> Foreign $5.00 per year 
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CANS and SERVICE 


It isn’t always the problem of cans, 
but cans plus service. When the 
pack is on, service is of equal impor- 
tance; in fact it is an inseparable 
part. The ability to serve as well 
as to manufacture, must always be 
the real test in the problem of effi- 
cient can distribution. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Chicago Baltimore Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Hamilton, Canada 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED | 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 

t which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, 
from there it falls into a tub underthe machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine ,. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
Of. PAUL 1140 & 4434 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1919-1920 


President, BENJAMIN HaMBURGER 

Vice-President, Joan R. Baines 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, Wu. F. Aseavu 
COMMITTEES: 

Executive: Cuas. G. SuMMERS, JR. 

F. A. Torscu 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBauGH F. A. CcrRY 
C. J. Gro. N. Numsen J. PREstTON WEBSTER 


merce: D. H. STRVENSON Hampton STEELE 
C.F. Bourrgrriztp E. F. Toomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: Waite J. ¥F.Hicks T. 
Gro. N. Numsen J.S8. Gress 
Claims: Frep W. WaGNER Leroy LANGRALL 
A.J. Hussargp Jas. B. Jno. W. 
Hospitality: W. E. LamMBle H. W. Kress 
Rost. A. SINDALL Rost, A. Rovusg 
Brokers: Jno. R. Barnus C. ROBERTS 
Wma. GRECHET 
Agriculiure: SILVER 
T. Mrex 
Cowmsel: Evi FRANK 
Chemist Cuas. GLASEE 


Epw. A. Kerr 


H. A. STRASBAUGH 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


Deeenber 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purehased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a vear of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 

So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be. judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped. that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purehase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 

Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine whieh we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity 
Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 
and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 

This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 
WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


A. A. MORSE, General Manager 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1466 Conway Building 
Chicago, Hlinvis 
Eastern District Sales Manager: 
2: 
Fulton, N. ¥. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
Be 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


AYARS NEW PERFECTION 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


‘Simplest Fills 
Smallest Peas 
Fastest Baked Beans 


Lima Bean 
Fewer Parts — 


Red Kidne 
Than Any 
Beans 
Other Filler ‘ 
Hominy 
Made Etc. 


PATENTS PENDING 


Used in Maryland, New Jersey, Wisconsin and New York States 
During the Past Pea Season with Great Results 


Hitissoro, Mp., June 13, 1919. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Gentlemen: ’ 

I was very much pleased with the operation of the new Pea Filler at my factory 
during pea season of 1919. The fill of the cans is very uniform with practically no 
waste. The capacity is more than any filler | have ever seen. I expect to purchase 
all the Pea Fillers in the future of this kind and it gives me great pleasure to recommend 
this es as being as perfect as can be. 

Yours Respectfully, 
CHARLES JARRELL. 


‘WRITE FOR — CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Machine 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., HAaMILTon, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


ARE YOU GETTING ALL THE PROFIT 
FROM YOUR PEA PACK? 


PEA 
MACH- 
INERY 


WILL GIVE YOU ALL THERE IS INIT } 


> 


Cleaners—Graders—W ashers 
—Blanchers and Those Special 
Machines which now mean so 
~ much to the Modern Canner 


We make and Guarantee them All. And the Monitor Guarantee means 
something. With it back of you in your purchases, you are building 
on a rock. QUALITY Pack always follows MONITOR Machines. 


The Early Buyer is the 
Wise Buyer. It is THE 
Year to anticipate your 
requirements. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. _ SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT—HUNTLEY MFG. CO. TILSONBURG, ONT. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore,Md. © BROWN, BOGGS & CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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